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THE WEEK, 


THE military situation in South Africa remains in 
suspense, and the general anxiety is not without 
justification. Lord Methuen, after his third severe 
action, remains on the Modder River, and the bridge 
is not yet restored. The necessary work seems to be 
greater than was at first expected, and it is not certain 
that through railway communication with Kimberley 
can at present be established. The problem for the 
moment is to throw a garrison into Kimberley, together 
with supplies, ammunition, and, if possible, artillery. 
For this purpose transport is the main requirement. 
There are indications that Lord Methuen is menaced in 
front and on his right flank. It is reported that 
the hills near Spyttontein have been occupied and 
fortified by the enemy with a view to contesting the 
further advance of the British troops. Heavy fighting 
is apparently imminent as soon as Lord Methuen decides 
upon a forward movement. He has happily been 
reinforced, and may now have about 12,000 troops under 
his immediate command, while other bodies have been 
sent forward from Orange River to guard the railway. 
A gallant sortie was made from Kimberley on the 28th 
ultimo and the Boers seem to have been surprised. The 
attack could not, however, be pressed home, and the 
casualties unfortunately included Major Scott-Turner, a 
most able officer, who has contributed largely to the 
defence. The news from Mafeking appears to be satis- 
factory, and the strength of the investing force has been 
reduced by withdrawals to the south. 


Ix Natal preparations for the relief of Ladysmith 
are in progress. The great mass of troops which Sir 
Redvers Buller has diverted to Durban are arriving at 
the front, and the crossing of the Tugela in force, which 
must be followed by a great battle, cannot be long 
delayed. According to the ordinary rules of war, the 
position of the Boers between the river and Ladysmith 
ought to be exceedingly precarious; but they have 
shown much skill in rapidly extricating themselves from 
i perilous situation, and unless Sir Redvers Buller is 
able to cut them off from the passes of the Drackens- 
burg, they may be able to effect their retreat. 
The future of the campaign depends largely upon 
the impending _ battle. In the centre, Generals 
French and Gatacre have not at present been able to do 
more than check the invasion of Cape Colony. The 
departure from the original plan of campaign, whether 
justified or not, is crippling our action. For the moment 
our strength is being expended upon two entirely sub- 
sidiary objects, at points widely separated. Alike in the 
East and in the West a decisive victory is urgently 
needed, , 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’s enormously lengthy Message 
to Congress appears from the telegraphic summaries to 
be an admirable instance of the art of saying nothing by 
allocuting a great deal. In spite of his majority in both 
Houses, and in spite of the numerous critical questions 
with which he had to deal, the President remained true 
to his principle of advising Congress that Congress must 
decide. His remarks on foreign policy are judiciously 








vague : he felt “ cordial” to Germany and “ friendly ” to 
Great Britain, while Mr. Chamberlain may interpret 
either as repudiation or invitation, just as he pleases, the 
cryptic statement that America has “remained faithful 
to the precept of avoiding entangling alliances as to 
affairs not of direct concern.” 


On colonial expansion President McKinley speaks 
with an equally uncertain voice. Cuba is to be held in 
trust for the Cubans—but whether this means that Cuba 
is to be annexed or is to receive back its independence 
is not as clear as Cubans might desire. About the 
Philippines the President shows a greater definiteness, 
corresponding with the more pronounced trend of 
American opinion on that subject. “The sugges- 
tion,” runs the message, “that we should renounce 
our authority and give the islands independence, 
while retaining a protectorate, I am sure will not 
be found worthy of the serious consideration of 
Congress.” Truly the way of expansionists is hard, 
and when we read the closing words of this imperialist 
manifesto we can almost fancy that it is South Africa 
whose future happiness we are contemplating :— 

“The hour of victory will be the hour of clemency and 
reconstruction. No effort will be spared to build up waste 
places, made desolate by war and long years of misgovernment. 
We shall continue in every way to make these people feel it is 
for their liberty and welfare that we are seeking entrance.” 

How odd it is that both branches of the “ great Anglo- 
Saxon race” should be simultaneously filled with such 
ideas, and yet be suspected ! 


SEVERAL Tory orators have greedily adopted Mr, 
Balfour’s discovery that,on Lord Kimberley’s supposed 
admissions, “fear” dictated the Transvaal settlement of 
1881. This shows that Tory orators read Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches diligently, but don’t read the authorities to 
which he refers, for it is hardly credible that a single 
honest man who had read Lord Kimberley’s speech 
could pervert so grievously the meaning of a phrase. 
What Lord Kimberley meant and said was, of course, 
what has been admitted with equal emphasis by statesmen 
as widely opposed as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph 
Churchill—that if we had persisted in the unjust policy 
of annexation we should have had the whole Dutch 
population in revolt against us. To foresee this and to 
guard against it is not “pure funk,” as our bluff sea- 
captains suppose ; it is statesmanship, though statesman- 
ship of a different order from the inevitable catastrophes 
which are set in motion by the best government of 
modern times. 


SPEAKING at Peterborough on Wednesday, Lord 
Spencer reaffirmed the duty of criticism, and hoped 
that the Liberal party would be found united when the 
task of resettling South Africa presented itself to the 
nation. He was rather suspicious of new phrases such 
as “ Liberal Imperialists” and “ Larger Englanders.” 
There was plenty of work before the Liberal Party. 
Apart from the questions of Ireland and education, there 
was the problem of temperance, and he hoped that the 
temperance party would unite in an effort to secure 
such reforms as were immediately practicable. It was 
important that the Liberal party should remember the 
necessity of advocating retrenchment. ; 
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Mr. WILLIAM RATHBONE, whose name is so 
honourably associated with every beneticient enterprise 
in Liverpool, made an important speech on Monday in 
unveiling a bust of Mr. Gladstone at the Liverpool 
Reform Club. Mr. Rathbone moved the amendment to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach's motion in 1881 condemning 
that retrocession of the Transvaal, and on Monday he 
detended Mr. Gladstone’s policy as an “ act of true states- 
manship.” If it had not succeeded in averting war, 
that was due to the enormously increased returns from 
the goldfields and to the “ infernal Jameson Raid.” For 
the future he hoped that Lord Salisbury’s declarations 
at the Guildhall would be respected and that we should 
not add territory to our already too large empire. Mr. 
Rathbone concluded by reaffirming his profound agree- 
ment with Mr. Gladstone’s conviction (he served under 
Mr. Gladstone for thirty years) that politics should be 
based upon morality. 


Or others who have made speeches during the 
week, Mr. J. B. Robinson agrees with Mr. Hays 
Hammond in anticipating a good time in the Transvaal 
for capitalists, Canon Newbolt agrees with Canon Knox 
Little in regarding the war as a Divine visitation on the 
Boers, and Mr. Long agrees with Mr. Chamberlain and 
with nobody else in thinking that the Germans and 
Americans want nothing so much as our alliance. Mr. 
Robinson, who is in some respects the most important 
of the three, attributed the war not to any vast Boer 
conspiracy, but to President Kruger’s obstinate Tory 
prejudices. The Westminster Gazelle very well points 
out that Mr. Robinson’s version of the controversy 
supplies no reason for the war which is not ridiculously 
inadequate. The conspiracy theory, which Mr. J. B. 
Robinson does not support, was advanced because it 
was felt even by the Government’s apologists that the 
franchise differences were too trifling to justify hostili- 
ties. 


THE French Premier has administered a rebuke to 
Mr. Chamberlain which is delicious in its irony. He 
has warned the newsvendors of Paris that the sale of 
German as well as of French caricatures of Queen 
Victoria makes them liable to prosecution. The 
Colonial Secretary, we have little doubt, will appreciate 
this action as a piece of officiousness of which only 
French statesmen are capable. As if Mr. Chamberlain 
would have hesitated for an instant (since he is on those 
terms) to give her Majesty’s grandson a hint about 
mending the manners of the caricaturists of Berlin and 
Munich, had he seen the slightest grounds for con- 
founding their attitude with that of the German people 
towards this country! It is unlikely that our tactful 
Minister will be conciliated by M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
translation of his “warning” to the French as an 
appeal to “save him from his friends.” 


At the annual dinner of the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce on Wednesday, Mr. Yerburgh deprecated 
Mr. Chamberlain’s references to an “alliance” with 
Germany and America, holding that the use of the term 
was likely to check the growth of friendliness to England 
in Germany. He also regretted that public men should 
have taken notice of the “ gutter press”’ in Paris, pre- 
ferring to believe that the true sentiment of France was 
expressed in M. Delcassé’s recent speech. Mr. Harrison, 
the president of the Chamber, made a speech in a 
similar spirit, condemning the “ridiculous, hysterical 
and childish proposals ” to boycott the Paris Exhibition. 
Mr. Yerburgh anticipated American support in oppo- 
sition to any attempt on the part of Russia to impose 
preferential railway rates in Manchuria. He hoped 
that Great Britain would follow the example of the 
United States and of Germany in the improvement of 
their education. 


Tuer Home Secretary’s appeal for “ hesitation ” in 
dealing with the liquer question has been followed by 





the publication of a most important temperance 
manifesto. The document, which was published on 
Thursday, is signed by every recognised leader of the 
temperance party, with the single exception (an excep- 
tion which every one will regret) of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Amongst others who have put their names to this 
declaration of policy are Mr. Caine, Mr. Thomas Burt, 
Mr. Maddison, Mr. Joshua Rowntree, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Dean Farrar, Canon Hicks, Dr. Clifford, Mr. Whittaker 
and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. The issue of the 
manifesto is a direct consequence of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s recent speeches at Manchester 
and Birmingham. In those speeches the Liberal leader 
made an appeal for concentration on Lord Peel’s report, 
and the issue of the manifesto is the answer to that 
appeal. The Government is pledged to temperance 
reform, and nobody expects them to do anything. But 
the general rally of temperance reformers to the banner 
of Lord Peel’s reforms is highly reassuring. The 
definite adoption of this plan of campaign by the 
temperance party ought enormously to strengthen the 
forces of reform. No doubt that gigantic imposture, 
the Church of England Temperance Society, will refuse 
to co-operate in the movement. But every one who 
wishes to see a concerted and organised attack on the 
evils of the liquor traffic will give it a warm welcome. 


Lorp SALIspury’s airy remarks about Tonga in 
that part of his Guildhall speech which touched on the 
South Pacific have hardly had, as yet, the attention they 
deserve. Asan example at once of geographical know- 
ledge, diplomatic memory and tender regard for the 
rights of the weak they merit some slight notice. Lord 
Salisbury, it will be remembered, pleaded that the with- 
drawal of German claims on Tonga should be regarded 
as a set-off against the abandonment of British rights 
in Samoa. He assured his audience that there was “ in 
the island of Tonga” a first-class harbour, and added 
the words, “we take away the harbour’ The only 
haven to which the Prime Minister could have referred 
is that of Vavau, which is indeed excellent, but is not in 
the island of Tonga. It is, however, a possession of 
the unoffending Sovereign of the Tongan group, and 
the question may be thought pertinent—what right 
have we to take it away? What business have 
we to make it the subject of any deal with 
Germany? A number of years ago we signed a 
treaty of peace and friendship with the Tongans by 
which we bound ourselves to respect their independence. 
As late as 1890, an English official in the service ot 
the High Commissioner of the Western Pacific was 
empowered to assure the Tongans that their indepen- 
dence would under no circumstances be interfered with. 
It is true that the Germans once leased a coaling station 
at Vavau, but they abandoned it long ago and speciti 
cally withdrew all claim to the place ten years since. 
The most comforting conclusion to fall back upon 
is that when Lord Salisbury said “We take away 
the harbour ” he did not mean it; that when Germany 
renounced claims which were never rights, and which she 
had long withdrawn, she gave us nothing; and that the 
peaceful, intelligent and semi-civilised Tongans will be 
allowed to keep their harbour and govern themselves. 


Ir is not uncharitable to suppose that this parade of 
imaginary gains in Tonga is made in the hope of recon- 
ciling our colonists to the very real surrender of their 
interests which we have made in Samoa. It is true that 
Germany undertakes to grant our people the same 
equality of trade rights in Samoa which she is bound by 
treaty to give them in her islands in the Western Pacific. 
Unluckily our traders have only too good reason to know 
what the German interpretation of an “open door” is. 
They are not excluded by a hostile customs tariff, but 
they are driven out by the system of preferential trade 
licences, and by the baffling action of officials. A trade 
licence costs a hundred pounds, and even when bought 
may be, and often is, rendered useless by a secret 
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understanding amongst the German officials. Our 
colonists will have to take what consolation they 
can find from the handing over to us of Choiseul and 
Ysabel in the Solomon group. These beautiful islands 
are, indeed, of surpassing interest to the botanist 
and ethnologist, but their value otherwise is of the 
slightest. Their climate is pretty nearly the worst and 
most malarial in the Pacific. Certain plantation 
owners in Queensland may value the Solomons as a field 
for recruiting black labourers. But, even as now 
reformed, the labour traffic is viewed with mixed feel- 
ings in Queensland, and with unmixed aversion outside. 
Altogether, if Lord Salisbury’s latest bargain has advan- 
tages, they must be sought for outside the Pacific. 


THERE is a veritable epidemic of political crises in 
Australia. Within ten days five Ministries have been 
defeated and turned out of office. The turmoil began 
in Queensland on the 26th November, when the Dickson 
Ministry, finding they only had a majority of one, 
resigned. Mr. Dawson, the leader of the Labour Party, 
who had moved the vote, was sent for by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and duly formed the first Labour Ministry 
that ever held office. As soon as they met the House 
and the Premier announced their names they were 
defeated by an overwhelming majority, having only 
enjoyed their honours a few short hours. They have 
been replaced by a Conservative Ministry under Mr. 
Philp, who was treasurer with Mr. Dickson, so that 
practically only a personal change has taken place after 
all. Queensland is rather noted for the steadiness of its 
politics, and in ordinary times the Philp Ministry might 
very likely last for years. 


In all these cases, personal rather than party 
motives caused the crisis and determined the result. 
But in all of them there were other and more far- 
reaching influences at work. They signify neither more 
nor less than the passing away alike of old party lines 
and old personal leaderships, on the eve of federation. 
The political view of the colonies has been enlarged, 
and the people are looking for a higher sort of leaders. 
With the establishment of federation next year, the 
whole status of the colonial Governments will be changed 
and a new class of politicians will arise, looking to the 
Federal Parliament for their career. Sir John Forrest 
in Western Australia is now the last of the Australian 
Jubilee Premiers, and it looks as if he, too, were tottering 
to his fall on the Federation question. In New Zealand, 
on the other hand, where that question has not yet 
become acute, Mr. Seddon has just been contirmed in 
power by a majority of 20 at the General Election, the 
Ministry having already been in office nearly nine years. 


In South Australia, on the 28th November, the 
Kingston Ministry, who had held office for nearly 
six years, were defeated also by one vote ostensibly 
on the Household Suffrage Bill. The real reason 
was connected with a painful family suit, in which 
the Premier had judgment given against him. Here, 
again, a Ministry was formed from the Opposi- 
tion, only to hold office a few hours. It has 
now been succeeded by the old Ministry, with Mr. 
Holder, formerly Treasurer, in place of Mr. Kingston. 
In Victoria, on the 30th November, the defeat of the 
Turner Ministry by a majority of eleven came as a great 
surprise. It was mainly brought about by jealousy, 
because it was believed Sir George Turner aspired to be 
the first premier of the Australian Commonwealth. The 
new Ministry under Mr. McLean contains some men 
of great ability and experience, but one unfortunate 
appointment, that of Mr. Shiels as Treasurer, has aroused 
a very strong feeling against them ; and it is not likely 
that they will outlive the week. 


ACQUIESCENCE in everything that a Conservative 
Government does has almost become a _ recognised 
Fortieth Article of the Established Church, Fortunately 





































































there has never been wanting a courageous handful of 
Churchmen who have dared to denounce this political 
addendum to the official creed. The Bishop of Hereford, 
the Dean of Durham, Canon Moore Ede and Canon 
Hicks, amongst others, still believe in the compatibility 
of patriotism with morality. Dean Kitchin has indeed 
gone so far as to refuse to have the Archbishop’s prayer 
used in Durham Cathedral, on the ground that its tone 
is self-righteous. When we recollect how the Bishops, 
Deans, Major and Minor Canons, and the rest, worked 
day and night to defeat the Liberal party at the last 
election, and recall their timid silence when this war 
was imminent, it is refreshing to remind ourselves of the 
moral courage and the intellectual honesty of such men 
as the Dean of Durham, 


From Birmingham there comes the same tale of 
overcrowded tenements, a high death rate and a steady 
rise in the rents of cheap tenements, which has been so 
often repeated in regard to the metropolis. The dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the City Council this week 
should serve to bring the question to the front ina city 
which claims to be in the forefront of municipal pro- 
gress. Birmingham has done far less than Glasgow and 
Manchester in carrying out housing schemes, and of the 
thirty-three great towns only three can boast a death 
rate higher than the midland metropolis. One of the 
causes assigned for the overcrowding is the growth of 
large business establishments in the centre of the city 
and especially the considerable extensions of the 
railway stations which have been recently carried 
out, and involve a large displacement of the working- 
class residents. No wonder sanitary reformers in 
Birmingham are up in arms and demand that some- 
thing should be done. We note that there is the same 
demand for an extension of the period for repayment 
of loans to 100 years, which has been put forward so 
strenuously in London ; and in like manner it is urged 
that housing schemes should be carried out in the 
suburbs in connection with improved means of transit. 
But there is one cause for the slow progress recorded 
by Birmingham in this matter which should be at once 
removed. Instead of one committee carrying out the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, an Estates Com- 
mittee carries out Part I. and the Health Committee 
Part III. of the Act. This division of authority must 
produce confusion and prevent the adoption of any 
settled policy. It should be remedied. 


Tne death of Sir Henry Tate removes from 
our midst one whom succeeding generations at least 
will probably recognise more cordially than the present 
as a benefactor every whit as real as, and even greater 
than, the familiar names of professional philanthropy. The 
more so in that it will be recognised that he was a man 
of modesty as well as of taste; one who refrained 
always from that cheap luxury of the moneyed man— 
self-advertisement; who sought not popular favour by 
lures of church plate, horse-racing, yacht-racing, or 
ostentatious charity, for his gift to the nation is im- 
mediately and permanently as important as it has 
been entirely disinterested. In 18go Sir Henry, then 
Mr. Henry, Tate offered to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery some sixty modern pictures, the best of his 
private collection, including some veritable masterpieces, 
whose market value must have been altogether about 
£90,009. The gift was offered conditionally upon the 
housing of the pictures, without undue delay, in 
Trafalgar Square, as a part of the national collection. 
This was found to be impracticable, and was followed 
by a still more munificent offer to build and endow, at a 
cost of some £100,000, a proper habitation for the 
collection, provided that the Government would find a 
suitable site and the Trustees of the National Gallery 
take charge of its management. This also proved a 
source of many difficulties, until Sir William Harcourt 
came to the rescue of the scheme, and in half-an-hour’s 
chat with Sir Henry settled the whole matter. 
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“THE PATRIOTIC DUTY OF CRITICISM.” 


F an intelligent foreigner, knowing as much about 
England as Mr. Chamberlain knows of France or 
Germany, were to arrive in London to-morrow and to 
read only his morning metropolitan penny paper, 
what view would he form of the majority of the Liberal 
party? He would find that they were called “ Little 
Englanders,” politicians of the “ baser sort,” men whose 
characters were so notorious that the fact of their 
disagreement would scarcely be said to modify, and might 
be regarded as emphasizing the practical unanimity of 
the country. He would learn that they were “ scuttlers ” 
who cared nothing for the greatness of the Empire, and 
anarchists whose passion for faction made them clutch 
at any opportunity of shattering the unity of their own 
party into splinters. Unable to look beyond the horizon of 
their little parochial corner, they would further appear 
to him to have no other ambition in life than to make 
their society intolerable to every Liberal who was 
occasionally betrayed into a patriotic emotion. Our 
foreign observer would conclude that the Liberals who 
followed Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman were the last 
survivals of a species rapidly becoming extinct, only 
valuable like the tiger’s head to the vegetarian lecturer 
as an illustration ot the terrible results to which human 
depravity might ultimately lead. Useful to the cari- 
caturist, and not without a value to the Primrose League, 
this small and contemptible section of the nation, as 
he would notice, was generally ignored, like any 
other vulgar and unpleasant topic, in the polite 
society of the Empire. So rigidly is this imposture 
maintained that Lord Spencer, who after all has 
been Viceroy of Ireland and First Lord of the 
Admiralty, makes a speech at Peterborough and no 
London morning penny paper refers to it. The same 
silence would have been observed if the speaker had 
been Lord Ripon, who preceded Mr. Chamberlain as 
Colonial Secretary, and who, unlike his successor, 
settled a difficult controversy with President Kruger 
without war, and yet without withdrawing any British 
claim or compromising British dignity. Mr. Bryce, who 
is the recognised authority on South African politics, 
could hardly aspire to any notice of one of his speeches 
of greater length than a brief paragraph in a leading 
article, about a quarter of the space which would be 
allotted to the patriotic wit of Mr. Jesse Collings or 
the graceful eloquence of Mr. Powell Williams. And 
the moral which some Liberals draw from this situa- 
tion is that those Englishmen who believe that their 
country has been drawn into one disaster, and is in 
danger of being drawn into others, should prove them- 
selves worthy citizens of a free country by acquiescing 
in this conspiracy of silence and by welcoming the 
closure. 

Lord Spencer said on Wednesday that “it would have 
been cowardly and unpatriotic to remain silent on the 
subject of the diplomacy, and that he would repeat that 
it was the duty of everybody in this country when he 
saw that mistakes had been made to moderately and 
truthfully criticise what had been done.” If the change 
which is creeping over the minds of the apologists of 
the Government is noticed, the duty of patriotic criti- 
cism is becoming more apparent. For this criticism 
has something more than a retrospective interest. 
When Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Chamberlain, or Sir Henry 
Fowler undertake to prove that the Government are 
blameless, they dismiss the negotiations ahd the High- 
bury speech as details, and attribute the war to the 
original sin of the Boers, and to a Dutch conspiracy (in 
which Mr. Rhodes may or may not have been impli- 
cated—the Imperialist papers differ) to drive the British 
into the sea. Of this conspiracy, no evidence is offered. 
Sir Alfred Milner detected treason in an obscure paper 
in Cape Colony, which few besides himself had ever 
read. The Transvaal Government, confronted with the 
wealth, the sedition and the cowardice of the Reform 


Committee, devoted a considerable part of its revenues 
to the organisation of its defence against the attack 
from the mercenaries of the Chartered Company. After 
the Jameson Raid, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal concluded a defensive alliance. After the 
restoration of their military rank to the officers 
who invaded and surrendered with Dr. Jameson, 
the Boers of both republics regarded English 
agitations with some misgiving. The Orange Free 
State had no armaments—in itself a suspicious circum- 
stance. A Dutch Ministry was in power at the 
Cape, and those South African patriots who attribute all 
human action to avarice or fear believe that Mr. 
Schreiner and his colleagues meant to co-operate with 
the Boers until they discovered that England was 
stronger than the Transvaal. Finally, the Boers, like 
most people who are fighting for their independence, 
are proving themselves dogged, obstinate and brave on 
the field of battle. These are the symptoms of the 
conspiracy. And Englishmen, who have seen within the 
last week the offence given by Mr. Chamberlain’s inso- 
lent challenge to the French nation, are asked to believe 
on no better evidence than these symptoms that the 
Colonial Secretary's speeches had no eftect at all on the 
negotiations. The Boers delivered their ultimatum 
because for eighteen years they have been meaning to 
strike a blow, and not because they suspected that a 
Minister who complained that President Kruger con- 
ceded reforms with the hesitation of a ‘ squeezed 
sponge ”’ meant one day to squeeze that sponge dry. 
The origin of the war is not merely an academic 
issue, Only raised by those politicians who deal in the 
recriminations of party. If Liberals are going to accept 
the fatalist defence for this war, they will soon find 
themselves expected to justify other wars; if they 
refuse to criticise the policy of the Government to-day, 
they will have to acquiesce in its policy to-morrow. 
Whenever our interests appear to conflict with those of 
some other Power, we shall be told that diplomacy can 
do nothing, that negotiations have no real relation to the 
questions at issue, and that war was inevitable from the 
hrst. It would be difficult to imagine a more formidable 
combination against peace than that which this new creed 
brings into politics, Already the financiers have learnt to 
play on our Jingo emotions, and Majuba answers to De 
Beers. But this new philosophy substitutes a Triple 
Alliance fora Dual Alliance. To Mr. Beit, who seeks gold 
forthe financiers,and Mr. Chamberlain, whoseeksterritory 
for England, must be added Mr. Haldane, who thinks war 
inevitable. If this alliance once masters public opinion, 
the result to Europe is only obscurely hinted at in the 
term “ Armageddon.” Lord Spencer, on Wednesday, 
described the “new diplomacy ” as consisting in saying 
“intemperate things of persons in other countries with 
whom we might be brought into contact.” The “ new 
diplomacy” is closely related to the new fatalism and 
the new Imperialism. Mr. Chamberlain, we shall be 
told, issui generis. His vulgarity, or to use the euphemism 
of the Times, his want of training, alarms his friends as 
much as it disgusts his opponents. Lord Salisbury will 
soon refuse to write any more apologies. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is not easily muzzled, and his “ indiscre- 
tions” are not quite as indiscreet as they appear. His 
virulent and ignorant hatred of France, whose friendship 
every civilised Englishman values, is well known. 
He was angry with Lord Salisbury for refusing 
to go to war over West Africa. He weuld have 
welcomed war over East Africa. Alone of all public 
men in England he insulted the French nation over the 
“ Dreyfus” affair. And his insolent language at Leicester 
was not only inspired by the admiration of those “ gentle- 
men” with whom, as he told us, he now consorts, who 
worship this strange blend of the “ huckstering trades- 
man” and the noisy swashbuckler. That speech has 
brought infinite shame to every Englishman who 
respects his country. It is unpleasant to contrast the 
dignified language of the chief French newspaper, which 
refuses to lose its temper, with the reckless insults of 
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an English Minister who has lost his head. It is scarcely 
flattering to our pride to be told by the German Press 
that Mr. Chamberlain may be as obsequious as he 
pleases, but that Germany does not want our alliance. 
Mr. Chamberlain may have as many friends in the 
States as in England, but his friends are determined to 
avoid entanglements. Unpleasant as they are, these 
humiliations are not the worst. The gravest result of 
the new diplomacy is that it makes wars “ inevitable,” 
and then it appeals to the new fatalism to recognise that 
war was “inevitable,” and the diplomacy accordingly 
irresponsible. And this combination attacks us at a 
moment when there is a dangerous spirit abroad in the 
country—a spirit which holds in no respect contracts, 
our pledged word, the value of international goodwill, 
and which flatters itself that its very excesses are 
nothing but an enthusiasm for a higher morality and a 
new Civilisation, It is that spirit against which Liberalism 
has to measure its strength, if it would not forfeit its 
name, and those Liberals who accept the new fatalism 
to-day as an argument against criticism are spon- 
taneously disarming themselves for the battle of to- 
morrow. 





THE DAILY PAPERS. 


“THE action taken by the proprietors of the Daily 

Chronicle in the matter of Mr. Massingham, and 
that which we learn immediately followed it in the case 
of the Echo, has suggested to thoughtful men a number 
of not very pleasant considerations. We have in 
England for now perhaps two generations adopted a 
certain attitude towards the Daily Press ; an attitude on 
which we rightly prided ourselves, and one which was 
peculiar to this nation out of all Europe. The Daily 
Press—especially the Daily Press of London—was 
regarded as a permanent factor in our polity. It was 
not (like the Press in France) treated as a set of clever 
pamphlets, nor was it thought to be what the Americans 
commonly think their daily papers to be—namely, the 
pot over-reputable and excited rhetoric of political 
partisans. It was, on the contrary, trusted, respected, 
and to a certain extent accepted as a guide. Dhisraeli’s 
famous epigram was true of England, it could have been 
true of no other community—the Press was a “ Fourth 
Estate.” As was perhaps only just in so essentially 
aristocratic a State as England, the Press appealed 
directly to the upper class, it was written, in the main, 
by men of education, its arguments and its methods 
were the arguments and the methods that would appeal 
to gentlemen. 

With all this the Daily Press became a real power. 
Its use was forgotten, its very nature ceased to be 
analysed. Men no longer remembered that it was, 
atter all, irresponsible, for they felt that men like 
Delane (for example) if not responsible to direct 
political forces, at least held themselves strictly bound 
toa high level of intellectual excellence and to a sound 
and even delicate morality. It was forgotten that the 
newspapers were, after all, mere properties belonging to 
private and commonly unimportant persons, because 
they were written and edited by a great company of 
distinguished Englishmen, and because in their number, 
freedom and variety they represented national opinion 
rather than private interest. 

It thus became common to quote newspapers as a 
convenient form of the expression of public opinion, to 
turn a conversation upon a journalistic pronouncement 
as One would upon a Minister’s speech, and generally to 
treat the Daily Press as a part of the political power of 
the nation. 

But the temptation to misuse so vulnerable an 
institution, and to pervert a force which was at once so 
powerful and so entirely innocent of control, ultimately 
proved too strong for the temper of our time. A full 
generation or more had maintained the high standard, 


the liberty and the open argument of the English Daily 
Press. The period was a long one for such an effort 
and it could not fail to close. When men had got to 
believe everything they saw printed in the great 
journals, when the fine type, good paper and clear 
writing of their usual sheets had come to suggest 
honesty and accuracy, the opportunity to depend upon 
the material side of this legend and to profit by the 
lack of its moral qualities was too great for some men 
to resist. The Press entered upon a period of rapid 
decay ; in that period we are (unfortunately) living, and 
it is the object of these lines to determine whether or 
not it may be arrested and how far it is and will remain 
a permanent evil. 

The proofs of this decay are apparent upon all 
sides ; there hardly needs a category of its symptoms, 
but for the sake of clearness it may be as well to enume- 
rate one or two of them. 

In the first place, false and artificial unanimity. 
It was noticed that when the Press was unanimous 
English opinion followed suit : and very rightly too, for 
if the whole of so numerous, so varied and so indepen- 
dent a body as the old-fashioned journalists stood 
together in a matter, one might take it that the vast 
majority of Englishmen were on their side. The Press 
was unanimous against certain forms of Continental 
Socialism, it was unanimous for vigorous action in sup- 
pressing the Indian Mutiny, it was unanimous in con- 
demning the mismanagement at the beginning of the 
Crimean War, it was unanimous in the praise it gave to 
the heroism of our troops at that period—and in all this 
it thoroughly represented the practical unanimity of 
England. 

Contrast this with at least two cases of modern 
unanimity among the London papers. When that 
momentous economic struggle was waging in the 
United States three years ago—a struggle which will be 
repeated, and is of the gravest import to this nation— 
the whole of the London Press copied and repeated the 
crudities of the Eastern capitalists. Bryanism was a 
thing with which few Englishmen were likely to 
sympathise, its political economy was unsound, its 
causes foreign to us and obscure ; but no Englishman 
could travel in the United States or enjoy the friendship 
of many of its citizens without finding that the division 
of opinion there was deep and important, without noting 
a crowd of highly educated, stable and trustworthy men 
in Bryan’s camp, without appreciating how thoroughly 
the best thought and the best morals of the West were 
with silver as well as with gold—well, of all that we 
were not given so much as an echo, The Bryanites were 
all ignorant revolutionaries; they were alternately 
ridiculed and threatened ; and when Hanna’s men, ata 
cost of millions upon millions of dollars, secured a bare 
7 per cent. majority, it was “the overwhelming verdict 
of American common sense,” and we were Anglo-Saxons 
again together. 

The second example is one which every reader of 
these lines has found sufficiently serious. The Daily 
Press in London is now virtually unanimous on the side 
of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit as opposed to Mr. John 
Morley. Does this represent a unanimity of public 
opinion? Why, there is no one who cannot remember, 
it he wil! recall the conversations he may have had in 
the last few days, a mass of educated opinion which is 
the exact opposite of that which the financiers uphold. 
There is no club in London (with the possible exception 
of those occasionally raided by the police) where the 
debate is not most animated and sustained ; perhaps it 
is in the service clubs themselves that you will find the 
most acute and searching criticism of the Government’s 
policy. In the heart of Sussex or Norfolk, where 
men commonly believe what they are told by their 
party, you will find the country houses divided in 
opinion, and sometimes you may hear arguments and 
even history brought forward by Conservatives to 
defend the thesis that the Opposition have maintained. 
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In the Universities the same strong party is apparent. If 
any one cares to know what the younger men think 
let them turn to a cartoon in this week’s Granta, 
“ Ave Croesus; morituri te salutant.” And all this debate, 
doubt, enthusiasm, is and remains represented in 
London by the Morning Leader, the Westminster Gazelle, 
and the Star, papers to which every Liberal is 
indebted for their courage and ability, but which are 
ridiculously outnumbered by the solid phalanx of the 
entire morning penny Press A foreigner who still 
believed in the old legend of the English Press might 
on reaching Charing-cross to-morrow buy his papers 
and come to the astonishing conclusion that the whole 
body of English gentlemen trusted Chamberlain and 
admired Rhodes! 

Of certain other matters that point in the same 
direction there is but little space to treat. One paper of 
a large circulation digs up day by day the birthdays of 
titled or wealthy people (which are obtained from books 
of reference) and publishes them. It is not libel and 
nothing can be done to prevent it, but if the author of 
this piece of vulgarity could hear what his victims say 
of him his respect for their rank would perhaps check 
its continuance. Another prints day after day long and 
senile Rhodomontade—(not news, but mere private 
opinions on personal matters)—and dubs it “ From our 
Special Correspondent in Paris.” Another begins its 
comment on some recent action of her Majesty’s, “ The 
Queen has given us the liveliest pleasure by,” &c., &c. 
A fourth heads its news of the war, “ The Boer Revolt,” 
and so forth. It is a kind of competition towards 
fatuity and exaggeration—a race downhill. 

It is the sight of this very unpleasing and very 
dangerous phenomenon which has made so many men 
ask themselves in the last few days—since the forma- 
tion of that artificial unanimity in London—whether so 
old and valued a thing as the Metropolitan Press has 
disappeared as a sober and just criterion of English 
opinion. We might (it has been said upon all sides) be 
coming to the conclusion that has been reached in so 
many other countries, that the Press is a thing apart, 
not a very reputable thing, a literature to be followed 
for its wit or its rhetoric or its news, but never to be 
considered for a moment where its judgment was con- 
cerned, 

This pessimistic conclusion seems to us unjustified, 
and seems to us also to neglect certain very permanent 
forces in our national life. 

For England and London will never consent to 
remain without the opportunity for open discussion, 
and as the habit of discussion has (in our case) taken 
journals for a medium, the demand for an open arena 
will almost certainly prove stronger than the forces 
that oppose it. It has been pointed out that this 
artificial unanimity could not have been created but for 
the great expense of a modern newspaper, and that 
similarly the power of money, and that alone, would 
permit such excesses as those committed by the Daily 
Mail. This is true. But it is also true—and a very 
useful fact it is in society—that nothing is more 
capricious than your rich man. The majority of the 
rich may have similar interests, but there will always be 
many for the aid even of exceptional and eccentric 
movements, let alone for the expression of so wide- 
spread and national a thing as the feeling of London 
Liberals upon foreign policy. 

Moreover, even in the universal discredit which is 
falling upon the papers as providers of news, in spite 
of the sensationalism and the perpetual exaggeration 
that disfigure them, there are certain exceptions which 
the better informed of the public immediately note and 
profit by. Of many such an example may be given in 
the case of Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s excellent daily 
articles on the military situation in South Africa in the 
Morning Post. It is upon exceptions such as these that 
the Daily Press in London will most probably step back 
to its dignity. The phase through which we have the 
misfortune to be passing has inflicted a very grievous 


damage : it has lowered our standard of refinement, it 
has introduced a spirit of the grossest inaccuracy in 
foreign news and it has imported the worst of person- 
alities into our ordinary reading. There will remain 
presumably as the result of such a breakdown a number 
of deplorable features in the Press of the next few years, 
but it may be safely prophesied that the test-tone of 
public opinion will retain enough virtue to lift from the 
general run of London papers some one or two which 
may give us in the future what the Times, the Standard 
and the Daily News gave us in what is becoming a some- 
what distant past. The Englishman of education 
demands a reliable and a well-written newspaper ; he is 
certain to obtain it, and his complaint at the present 
condition of our journals is but another proof of our con- 
clusion. 





THE HONOUR OF THE LORD MAYOR. 


XACTLY one month has passed since the Lord 
_, Mayor promised the Lord Chief Justice, at what 
must have been a very uncomfortable interview, on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, to facilitate an inquiry into his 
conduct as a director of the Industrial Contract Corpo- 
ration—one of the numerous joint-stock enterprises to 
which not even the name of Mr. Newton could give a 
lasting success. In spite of the law’s delays and 
the Transvaal War Fund, the Lord Mayor has 
lost no time in presenting himself for examination 
before Mr. Justice Wright, and as a result of the 
three days’ inquiry, the figure-head of the City is 
demonstrated to have played the most honourable 
part in a very ugly story. Mr. Newton and his colleagues 
consented to form the directorate of a company which 
paid £48,000 for a business that had three weeks before 
cost the promoters £16,000 to buy. The public were 
invited to take shares in the confident expectation (set 
forth in the prospectus) that “a considerable income, 
having regard to the low price at which the concern 
has been acquired, will very soon be shown.” But 
though this interesting document added that “the 
vendors, who are promoters, are selling at a profit,” it 
omitted to mention that the profit was at the rate 
of 200 per cent., for the simple reason (so naively ex- 
plained by Mr. Mendel, amid the laughter of those who 
considered such punctiliousness out of place in practical 
affairs) that “if you put that on the prospectus no one 
would subscribe.” In high finance there are degrees of 
lowness in the matter of price as in other things, and, 
while we have it on the authority of Mr. Burbridge that 
the syndicate purchased at a “ dirt price,” the same 
unimpeachable testimony shows that the price, three 
times as large, at which the syndicate sold to the Company 
was “remarkably cheap.” What however is much more 
important than Mr. Burbridge’s economic epithets is the 
relation of Mr. Newton to these transactions. Thousancs 
of Englishmen who do not derive their income from the 
Stock Exchange, and who are under no delusion as to 
the real importance of the Lord Mayoralty, nevertheless 
took the deepest interest in this investigation, and 
heaved a sigh of relief at Mr. Justice Wright’s com- 
mentary, because foreigners regard the Lord Mayor, 
together with beefsteak, the Times newspaper, and the 
practice of giving passengers no receipt for their railway 
luggage as institutions which concentrate our national 
qualities in a microcosm. This is a mistake, but it is a 
mistake we cannot wisely disregard. 

The exoneration of the Lord Mayor from the more 
serious of the insinuations against him is therefore a 
matter of real public concern. Mr. Justice Wright did 
not spare his criticisms when he came to deal with the 
memorandum and articles of association of Mr. Newton’s 
company, but he stated his opinion—and it is clearly due 
to the directorate to give the fullest weight to such a 
declaration—“ that the directors, including Mr. Bur- 
bridge, believed, and on fair grounds believed, 
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that the property was worth something like the 
price which they made the company pay for it.” 
And in fairness to the Lord Mayor it should be 
further put on record that he was not unwilling that 
his 10 per cent, profit in the transaction should be made 
known to the shareholders. Indeed, he joined with 
Mr. Jackson in resisting a highly inappropriate sugges- 
tion (to use no stronger word) to divert £28,000 of 
premium on the preference shares. In other words, 
the directors (who are in law as well as ethics trustees 
for the shareholders’ interests) did not deliberately lead 
their cestuis que trustent into a bad bargain, but they did 
not scruple to make a profit, above and beyond their 
fees, out of their trust, and, though the prospectus 
announced that “all the directors are interested in the 
contract,” the extent of their interest was not made known 
to the subscribers. The situation is hardly improved, 
though legal liability may be avoided, by a provision in 
the articles of association which, in Mr. Justice Wright’s 
words, “ invites the directors to make any profits or 
benefits they like, and stipulates that any director 
receiving such profit or benefit shall not be liable to 
account to the company . . . . by reason of such 
director holding that office or of the fiduciary relation 
established or otherwise, but that he may retain such 
personal profit and benefit for his own advantage.” 
Such is the gentle art of “contracting-out,” as it is 
understood in the City. With so shining an example of 
moral rectitude before us, why should we smile at the 
righteous indignation which six weeks ago summoned 
ur financial potentates to the Guildhall to protest 
against President Kruger’s cunning evasions and 
reservations? 

The Lord Mayor would probably reply that he 
never read the articles, for which the promoters and 
not the directors are responsible. That may well be 
so; no one suggests that Mr. Newton failed to attain 
the standards of current financial morality. No one 
insinuates anything of which Mr. Newton would, as a 
big man in the City, feel ashamed. He “knew that 
Mr. Mendel was particularly liberal in his arrangements 
for promotion,” but he did not trouble himself with 
“matters of common practice.” And certainly no one 
has a right to offer criticisms in a matter of legal 
liability which may yet come to be discussed in judicial 
proceedings. It is on the system, and the system alone, 
that the plain man has at this time a right to an opinion 
and a duty to express it. Mr. Newton, when asked 
how it came about that he did not resist to the utter- 
most a petition which contained charges against his 
integrity, explained that “when one acts with friends 
one finds it impossible always to have one’s own way.” 
This analysis of corporate action in the City is 
calculated to cause the uncommercial person to reflect. 
How comes it about that in every other department of 
life an honourable man makes the widest distinction 
between what is permitted by law and what is permitted 
by conscience, and yet in company-mongering every- 
thing seems to be fair which cannot be punished? 
Every protessional man who maintains the standards of 
his class has a code of conduct which judges and gaolers 
have no concern with : no respectable barrister imagines 
that his client performs the whole duty of man merely 
by having the law on his side. Yet the company laws 
seem to exist not so much as a merely judicial standard 
suitable for knaves and gentlemen alike, but as a limit to 
which men of honour will approach as near as they 
dare. How comes it about that some newspapers, in 
their determination to keep clear of the taint which is so 
infectious east of Temple Bar, resolve to publish no 
financial article whatever and to pay the penalty of 
losing all company advertisements in consequence ? 
Newspapers, said Mr. Newton, “always demand exces- 
sive prices for company advertisements,” but in some 
cases the price they pay is heavy too. Every one 
rejoices that the Lord Mayor has so far vindicated his 
honour, but some of us cannot pretend to be content 
until there be a fundamental change in the law of com- 


panies, and, what is of vastly more importance, a change 
in the standards of financial morality which are endorsed 
in the City. 





THE GOLDEN DAY. 
| F any one had told Mr. Wooldridge, in the desire to 


give him pleasure, that he had an artistic nature, he 
would have snorted—or trumpeted, as some of the 
younger men of his acquaintance expressed it—and ever 
afterwards described the tactless being as an ass. Mr. 
Wooldridge’s career, however, had not taken him among 
people likely to pay him such a compliment, and it is a 
consolation to think that no unlucky flatterer, so rebuffed, 
stood by to glory in the fulfilment of his words on that 
terrible day known in the office as “the day Wooly 
went off his napper.” 

He was an elderly and very heavy solicitor, partly 
bald, with whiskers, and a mind of strong and durable, 
but not of delicate fibre. He conformed perfectly to the 
type which quarrels with its sons, never misses Church, 
and denounces everything. 

One Sunday night, after a sharp disagreement with 
Mrs. Wooldridge about the arrangement of the dining- 
room furniture, he slept. On Monday, having disre- 
garded all summons to get up, he came down an hour 
later than usual. 

At breaktast, for the first time in twenty years, he 
was gay. His wife and daughter were terrified and 
silent as, on sitting down, he plucked a daffodil from a 
vase, and exclaimed, * This flower shall be the emblein 
of to-day’s existence. I will wear it in my crest.” He 
placed it in his button-hole. “ My life to-day shall be 
as simple, as beautiful, as perfect as this yellow blossom. 
Remove this swinish toast, these greasy, odoriferous 
kidneys—for me a crust of bread and a bunch of grapes 
shall fitly usher in a day of grateful duties and pure 
delights.” 

During this frugal meal Mr. Wooldridge broke now 
and again into little snatches of song. Once, laughing 
lightly, he sprang round the room in pursuit of the 
kitten, which he found playing with his coat-tail. When 
his youngest son, a child of six, was brought in to say 
good morning, he seized him and, placing him upon his 
shoulder, began sportively to counterfeit the neighing 
and paces of a horse. The miserable little creature was 
so paralyzed with fear as to be unable to utter a sound, 
but clung there holding his breath until his mother, 
made reckless by maternal anxiety, tore him from his 
perch and rushed with him to the nursery, where she 
locked herself in. Mr. Wooldridge was not annoyed. 
He glanced at the clock. “I shall miss the Nine 
Thirty,” he cried cheerfully ; “ but what then? Is there 
nota Ten? And is hot every happy moment a treasure 
more valuable than many sordid letters answered at a 
few beggarly shillings apiece? I believe so. Be good, 
sweet maid,” he added, as he kissed his trembling 
daughter, “and let who will be beautiful. It is your 
only chance. I fly.” And, flinging his hat upon his 
head, he danced down the garden path. 

He arrived at his office about eleven o’clock, and met 
upon the doorstep Mr. Wilkinson, one of the clerks, who 
ought to have been there an hour before. Mr. Wilkinson 
began, in great confusion, to explain why he was late. 
“Say no more,” cried Mr. Wooldridge, taking his arm 
as they entered the office. “You are here now, Mr. 
Wilkinson. The firm of Wooldridge and Muckleross 
has sighed for you but one short hour, and forgets, in 
seeing you at last, the agony of waiting. Sound, 
trumpets !” continued Mr. Wooldridge, gaily addressing 
the other clerks. “Celebrate the arrival in the lists of 
business of Nathaniel Wooldridge, Knight of the 
Daffodil, and his trusty squire Henry, son of Wilkin, 
whose salary I raise here and now by fifteen pounds 
per annum. I often wonder, Wilkinson,” he went on 
musingly, as the petrified clerk turned to some unfinished 
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bills of costs, “ what pleasure you can find in the writirg 
down of these —— let me not wound you if I say, 
these paltry figures. Yet who knows? Perchance 
there is an art, a fine, exalting craftsmanship, in the 
deft shaping of these little symbols. Yes, I think I 
detect much that should satisfy the soul in the tail of 
that subtle 3, in the virginal regularity of that wistful 7. 
Yes, yes! I admit it. I did but judge in haste.” And 
he passed whistling into his private room. 

It is to be feared that not a few clients decided at 
once to place their affairs in other hands when they 
read the letters dictated by Mr. Wooldridge that day. 
Miss Murchison received one in the following terms :— 

“ Dear Miss Murchison, 
Re vour instructions as to Will. 

Or, should I not rather say, re the eternal, inscrutable 
problem that suggests itself sooner or later to each of us? 
Not one insect of us all but wishes to leave somewhat behind 
it, whereby to be remembered when it shall have passed into 

the great Beyond, were it only a few specific bequests and a 
residuary gift. But away with such gloomy reflections! Rest 


assured that every resource of our art shall be exhausted to 
1 


make your Will a thing that shall last as long as Somerset 
House shall stand 
Faithfully yours, 
WOOLDRIDGE AND MUCKLEROsS 
And Sir Robert Ribstone, ].P., D.L., received the 
following :— 
“ Dear Sir Robert, 
Re 64, Cadogan Square 
We are appalled. Can it be true that the reptile calling 
himself Colonel Bundler refuses to recognise your claim for 
dilapidations ? The man must be a moral corpse. Be certain 


he shall meet with his deserts at our hands. Alas! _ Sir 


Robert, where are now the days when such things could be 

settled foot to foot and eye to eye, brand clashing upon brand 

in the old fearless fashion ? But the thought makes us moody. 
Faithfully yours, 
WOOLDRIDGE AND MUCKLEROSS.” 

Mr. Muckleross was a harsh, unsympathetic man. 
‘Vhen his partner hastily entered his room and invited 
him, with kindling eyes, to lunch at the Club, he looked 
up sourly from his papers. “We will have wine, 
Muckleross, wine!” cried Mr. Wooldridge with flushed 
cheeks; “brisk champagne that shall stir your cold 
northern wit till it dart and flash like a keen sword.” 
“If you think lam going down to the Junior Carlton 
with you in that state,” said Mr. Muckleross, “ you must 
be even worse than you look. If you go near the Club 
this afternoon, I take my capital out of the business.” 
Mr. Wooldridge lightly flung a deed at him and left 
him. : 

Mr. Craggs, Q.C., was a man of long experience in 
his profession, and knew many queer corners of the 
human mind ; but he was taken completely by surprise 
when Mr. Wooldridge came that afternoon to a con- 
sultation on a breach of promise matter. ‘To one who 
can taste the inner soul of things,’ began Mr. Wool- 
dridge, drawing up his chair to the table and placing 
his elbows easily upon it, “there are few subjects so 
inspiring to contemplate as our English legal system. 
So old, so arrogant, so stately, so remote from the little 
lives on which it lays its firm and guiding hand, 
its workings seem to me like those of some omnipotent, 
undying influence, speaking to us with the tongues of 
Lord Halsbury and Mr. Justice Darling as formerly it 
uttered its decrees with the lips of Glanvil or of Coke. 
Hardly anybody knows,” pursued Mr. Wooldridge in a 
lighter vein, “that ignorance of the Law excuses 
nobody. Thus are the secrets of your mighty mystery 
guarded za 

“Leave the room!” shouted Mr. -Craggs, seizing 
the poker. “ Jackson, turn this man out!” 

“Unworthy!” said Mr. Wooldridge. “ And this is 
a leader in the Divorce Court!” He kissed the tips of 
his fingers to the ceiling in a gesture of airy contempt, 
and was gone. 

We cannot pursue him further. Enough to say that 
after an evening at the Alhambra, where he led “ Rule 
Britannia” from his stall, began a very promising speech, 
and was only thrown out after severe fighting, he arrived 
home to find his family had taken refuge at the house of 





his wife’s brother. Undisturbed by this he went to bed 
and sank smiling into unconsciousness. And in that 
slumber the same night-waking fairy that had cast the 
spell upon him tired of the sport, and gave back his 
shrivelled soul. 

“Here William!” roared Mr. Wooldridge from 
his chamber next morning ; “do you call these boots 
cleaned ?” 


E. C 





A CHARTERED PRESS. 


HIS war is often described as Press-made, but few 
of those who use this expression understand the 
all-important part which the great factory of public 
opinion has been made to play. Everywhere the less 
reputable organs of the Press are rightly regarded as 
disturbers of the public peace, living upon strong sensa- 
tions; unwilling, and often unable, to check the accuracy 
of the wild rumours which they promulgate. The 
“Yellow Press” is a danger in every “civilised” 
country to-day. It is not, however, necessary to assume 
that this Yellow Press is engineered by outside interests 
making for war; its own trade interests may often suffice 
South Africa presents a unique example of a kirge Press, 
owned, controlled and operated in recent times by a 
small body of men with the direct aim of bringing about 
a conflict which shall serve their business interests. 
When Mr. Rhodes, failing to obtain forcible control 
of the Rand by the clumsiness of Jameson and the 
vacillation and cowardice of hisconfederates in Johannes- 
burg, spoke of an appeal to “ constitutional means ”’ for 
gaining his ends, he well knew what he meant to do. He 
designed to use the armed ‘forces of the British Crown 
and the money of the British taxpayer to obtain for 
himself and his fellow-capitalists that political control 
of the Transvaal which was essential to his economi- 
cal and political ambitions. To do this it was above all 
things necessary to apply an adequate motive powe 
to the minds of the British Government and the British 
people. For this work he found the Press by far the 
aptest instrument. Some considerable time ago he had 
acquired, with Messrs. Eckstein and Barnato, a leading 
interest in the Cape Argus, the evening paper at Cape- 
town. The Argus Company has now so far expanded 
its field of operations as to own also the Yohannesburg 
Star, the Bulawayo Chronicle, the Rhodesia Herald and 
the African Review. The Cape Times, the most influ- 
ential paper in South Africa, has come under the control 
of the same body of capitalists, half its shares having 
been bought by Mr. Rutherfoord Harris, the well-known 
director of the Chartered Company and the active 
coadjutor of Rhodes in many financial exploits. Last 
year the Diamond Fields Advertiser, of Kimberley, passed 
into the same control, under significant circumstances. 
Its owner had previously rejected two offers to  sur- 
reptitiously purchase the property. The first offer, made 
several years ago, sought to buy a half interest for £8,000 
and a guaranteed salary of £2,000 a year for the 
editor, provided he were willing to keep quiet the 
fact that the paper had changed owners. A_ couple 
of years later another offer was made to the 
proprietor of £20,000, and £1,000 compensation 
tor the acting editor, who was to be replaced by 
a man with “ proper ” views, the condition of this sale 
being that the paper should still continue to bear the 
imprint of being owned and edited by its former pro- 
prietor. Eventually the editor was compelled to retire 
for reasons quite independent of these negotiations, 
and the paper was actually sold to the general 
manager of the Cape Times (a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Harris), who purchased it outright for £12,500, pro- 
fessedly upon his own account. Several attempts are 
credibly stated to have been made to obtain the control 
of other influential papers. In particular the Midland 
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News, an able and honest journal, circulating widely 
among the farmers of Craddock and the district, and 
taking a strong independent attitude upon political 
issues, has been several times solicited from the same 
capitalist quarters, but in vain. Since the Jameson 
Raid the entire weight of the capitalist Press has been 
thrown into the scale of a drastic Imperialist policy, 
“the constitutional means” which Mr. Rhodes, with or 
without the express assent of Mr. Chamberlain, had 
devised. So far as the colony was concerned, this 
engine of education was directed to sow aspersions of 
disloyalty against the Bond and their British supporters, 
and to drill into the public mind by constant droppings 
the notion of a Dutch conspiracy throughout South 
Africa. Defeated at the colonial elections, the chief 
part of this Press energy was then directed to exasperate 
the British colonists of South Africa and the British 
nation against the Transvaal, working up every misdeed 
r mistake of the Government, and inventing others as 
they were required. 

When the capitalists of the Rand had determined 
upon a coup, and possessed the full assurance that the 
British Government was behind them, they redoubled 
their efforts to precipitate a crisis. For this purpose 
notable changes were made in the Press of Johannes- 
burg. The directors of the Sfar imported from England 
a young and vigorous journalist, Mr. Monypenny, to 
aid in bringing matters to a crisis; and although several 
morning dailies, sprung up within the last few years, had 
proved notorious features, an addition to the militant 
Press was made in the establishment of the Transvaal 
Leader. The circumstances attending the production of 
the Leader are peculiarily instructive. The company 
was registered on April 18th with a capital of £15,000 
in £1 shares. The first two directors were Mr. W. 
Hosken, chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, virtu- 
ally an appanage of the Chamber of Mines, and Mr. 
|. J. Hoyle, a local solicitor. The great bulk of the 
shares, no less than 14,878, stood in the name of Mr. 
Pakeman, who had been brought at a most liberal 
salary to edit the new paper, and whom no one believed 
to be capable of venturing so large a sum of money upon 
sO precarious an investment. The other shares, with 
the exception of two allotments of fifty each to the two 
above-named directors, were registered in the names of 
twenty-two persons holding one share each, the majority 
of whom are known to have been in the employ of a 
firm of solicitors who act for Messrs. Beit and Eckstein. 

The immediate capital outlay considerably exceeded 
the total capital of the company, for £10,000 was paid 
at once for the plant of the defunct Yohannesburg 
Times, and £7,000 to Mr. J. B. Robinson for the 
property on which the offices stand. Moreover the 
expenses of the new paper were utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its nominal resources, and indicated a free 
supply from some large external source, generally 
believed to have been Ecksteins. It is, I am informed, 
admitted that the cable service alone cost the Leader, 
during its short tenure of life, no less than £3,000 per 
month—a sum which considerably exceeds that of any 
London penny paper. The actual loss of running such 
a paper in Johannesburg must have been enormous, but 
the end doubtless justified the outlay in the eyes of 
those who bore it. The single aim of the Star and the 
Leader during the six months preceding October was 
to inflame the passions of the Outlander by harping upon 
the Cape Boy, the Edgar, the Applebee outrages, and 
to harden the hearts of the Government by a constant 
tirade of abuse and insult directed against them. 

There is something distinctly humorous in these 
papers parading among the Outlander grievances the 
Press Law, at a time when day after day they were per- 
mitted to use language which even in times of ordinary 
tranquillity would have ensured the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of editors and publishers in any other country of 
the world except England and the United States, and 
which in either of these last-named countries would have 






evoked popular reprisals at least as formidable from 
patriotic citizens. 

The arrest of Mr. Pakeman and the attempted arrest 
of Mr. Monypenny of the Star in September last were 
represented in England as a terrible outrage upon 
liberty of publication. I do not seek to defend the 
policy of the Transvaal Government at this crisis, but it 
is right to remember that the two laws, under which 
action took place, were regular and not unreasonable 
statutes, and such as exist and are enforced in England 
as well as in Continental States. The language of the 
Leader clearly brought it under the Law of High 
Treason of 1877, one of the last laws passed before the 
British Annexation and expressly endorsed by the sub- 
sequent proclamation of the British Government. In 
order that no semblance of undue harshness might 
attach to this arrest, the Public Prosecutor did not even 
press the charge of high treason, but brought the matter 
under the Press Law of 1896 in order that Mr. Pakeman 
might be let out upon the bail which he presently 
caused to be estreated by his non-appearance to take 
his trial. 

]. A. Hopson. 





THE ALLIANCE. 


Y OW that the Alliance is a fact, a great and stubborn 
i fact beyond the reach of slander, malice or 
foreign spite, I propose to examine it and defend it at 
some length ; and this I fancy I have as much right to 
do as any other irresponsible person, and I am certain I 
shall do so with more pleasure than the rest as I shall 
most continually use the first person singular, only falling 
back upon “we’’ when I am speaking for the race (a 
very dignified and important position). 

This Alliance I shall first describe historically, then 
(if time and space permit) I shall regard it geo- 
graphically, physically and even touch on its chemical 
aspect. I shall show its necessity, advisability, 
plausibility and adaptability. I shall then end. 

The basis of the three nations who have contracted 
this alliance is Teutonic—that is, they are all in the main 
German. All other nations are Latin nations. These 
two words should be carefully retained by the reader : 
they represent the two chief forces of the Modern 
World, and when the nations meet in the final struggle 
the Latins will be on one side and the Teutons on the 
other ; the Latins will, however, be beaten, and the 
Teutons will win. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to discover 
that one is a Teuton, for otherwise one must be a Latin, 
which would be a very deplorable and humiliating 
thing. To convince oneself that one is a Teuton, we 
should read some history books, most encyclopzdias, and 
especially all the newspapers. For, by their own show- 
ing, the writers on the newspapers are Teutons ; it is 
also advisable to meditate also upon the beauties of 
nature, for this is the mark of the Teutonic as contrasted 
with the Latin races. There is nothing more Teutonic, 
for instance, than admiring a sunset. Your Latin would 
spend the time contrariwise in cutting off people’s heads 
or in spouting, but if you can look at a sunset quietly, 
and above all reverently, then you are a Teuton. 

Now your will ask “ What are the qualities of this 
great race which is the Historical Basis of the Alliance ?” 
The answer to that is quite simple. You can discover 
them by examining your own qualities; these are the 
qualities—or to put it better the virtues—of the Teuton. 
Let me set them down. 

The Teutons are not vainglorious, but grim and 
determined. They are courageous but silent. They 
are not boastful or coarse, when they are beaten it is 
due to the superior arms, number or strategy of the 
enemy, but when they win it is due to dogged and 
determined pluck, or grit as some Teutons term it. This 
has been proved in many a hard-fought field. 
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The Teuton is respecttul to women, kind to little 
children and a great lover of animals. If he has a vice 
it is that of drinking too much beer, but he does not 
drink absinthe because he does not like it. Therefore, 
there is no morbidness about him. The Teuton again is 
of a reverent attitude in matters of religion though 
refusing to believe what he cannot understand ; indeed, 
he preters to have it proved to him clearly. No one 
shall lead him by the nose. The Teuton will, however, 
believe what is printed preferably to what is written, 
what is written preferably to what is spoken, and what 
is spoken preferably to what is thought. He hates a lie. 

There are, indced, some bad Teutons, though 
usually their badness is due to the excess of some 
virtue. Thus they are dare-devil chaps, or do wrong 
from pity, as the case may be, but so strong is the civic 
sense of the other Teutons that they seize upon such an 
one and hang him, often without trial, thus showing 
that they are not doctrinaire sentimentalists. 

In build the Teuton is tall (and is then measured in 
his socks in some warm room) or else short and sturdy. 
The Brachycephalic and the Dolichocyhalic, with their 
various combinations, are the most common types of 
skull in this race, while the hair varies from a light tow 
colour to deep black, and the eyes from a watery grey 
to green, brown, black, or (in the case of Albinos) pink. 

As an instance of their patriotism and tenacity, I 
may mention the anecdote that after the battle of Cannae 
the Romans put the site of Hannibal's Camp up to 
auction. It was knocked down to an Etruscan trom 
Joppa. It is good to think that such men were our 
tathers. 

This then is the historic basis of the Great Alliance. 
But there are other more practical and immediate things 
in common to America, England and Germany; and to 
none are they more common than to England. All three 
nations lie to the north of the tropic, but none so far 
north as to prevent the ripening of wheat in summer. 
All have great respect for law and order, Germany being 
perhaps in this matter a little extreme, and America a 
trifle lax; but still they all have it. 

All three have for a common foe the French, against 
whom the Americans are justly incensed, and their 
common friends in the other two members of the 
Alliance, and the Alliance appears to be equally desired 
in each of the countries named. 

Again, each has its own cherished institutions. Thus 
in Germany Lése-majesté, in America Mr. Hanna, and 
in England the D—y M—l. Each has a deep quiet 
home-life, and in each the upper-classes are respected ; 
in America by themselves, and in Germany by the Con- 
stitution. 

The practical and immediate reason for the Alliance 
is the mutual aid that each party can afford the other in 
its hour of need. Thus if England were to make war 
on Russia, Germany could invade that country while 
America would harass them with caricatures and tariff 
laws. Again, if France were to attack America we 
should help with our fleet while Germany would create 
a diversion on the French frontier ; finally, if Russia 
should attack Germany we could (as the paramount 
Power) stand by and America could see that there was 
“ hands off.” 

Consider, again, the curiously neat way in which 
the three great and allied nations fill up each other’s 
gaps. Thus in military operations our weakness is the 
military arm, while Germany cannot be said to boast the 
naval strength of this country ; the United States, whose 
navy and army are both inconsiderable and amateur, are 
thus supplied with trained forces for nothing, while 
England and Germany obtain in return the inestimable 
advantages of “ prestige,” “moral” (not morale) and 
“Je ne sais quoi” which will be freely lent by our 
cousins of the New World. 

It is exceedingly lucky that at this juncture in the 
affairs of the universe the traitors who so commonly 
abound in this island have been finally silenced and 
put down, otherwise the whole thing might have fallen 


through and the three great English-speaking races 
have drifted fatally apart. In that case those inveterate 
opponents of all progress, Aguinaldo, General Mercier 
and the Guernsey Militia would have succeeded, each in 
their separate sphere, and the cause of civilization 
would have received a fatal wound, or (as some call it) 
a mortal stroke. It is a matter of congratulation to us 
Englishmen that our country took the initiative in this 
matter. United with such Powers we shall be infinitely 
stronger than we were before. We bind ourselves to 
nothing, for we have not the narrow and_ pedantic 
temperament that insists upon written documents save 
in matters of finance. Blood is thicker than water. It 
is extraordinary that so simple a way of tripling the 
power of this nation was never thought of before. | 
give it for what it is worth. 





FROM ABROAD. 
IL—THE MAFIA IN SICILY. 


LTHOUGH Parliament is sitting, nothing is going 
A on at present but the routine work which 
characterizes the beginning of each Session, so general 
attention is concentrated on an event which touches the 
honour of the House itself in the person of one of its 
members. All Italy has been reminded again of the 
most terrible of all those diseases in her political and 
social system which owe their origin to the tyrannical 
Governments from which she sultered before her unity 
Was WOR. 

Commendator Emanuele Notarbartolo was some 
years ago one of the most prominent figures in Sicily. 
First as Mayor of Palermo and afterwards as directo 
of the Bank of Sicily he had led a most energetic and 
courageous campaign against all kinds of corruption and 
intrigue, laying himself open to the bitterest enmity. 
This unpopularity deprived him of both offices, but in a 
few years the Bank was so discredited that the Govern- 
ment ordered an inquiry, the great bank crisis all over 
the country followed, and the return of Notarbartolo to 
the Bank of Sicily was considered imminent. It was then 
that he was warned by being kidnapped by brigands, 
but on his release he very soon made it clear 
that he had not been intimidated. Accordingly 
the decision was taken to “suppress” him. One 
evening he started from his country residence by 
rail for Palermo, and on the arrival of the train he 
was found to have disappeared. A minute examination 
of the carriage revealed drops of blood and signs of a 
struggle, while a search party along the line of railway 
discovered his body on a bridge, cut and slashed in the 
most horrible manner ; showing that his murderers had 
hoped to coriceal their crime by casting the remains into 
the river. This happened on the night of February tst, 
1893, and though nearly seven years have elapsed, the 
perpetrators of this barbarous murder have not yet been 
punished, although every time that the question of a 
trial has come up, there has been no doubt at all in the 
public mind as to the identity of the men who carried 
out the crime, or that of the men who arranged it. 
From the first the police were fully informed, and they 
have several times sent their reports to the courts for the 
necessary orders to act ; but on one occasion the report 
was spirited away in its journey from one office to the 
other in the same town, on another, the same thing 
happened to the orders of the judicial authorities, on 
others no orders were given, and when at last applications 
were made to two different Ministers of Justice in Rome, 
no answer was received. The man who was ultimately 
responsible for the murder has never been touched or 
even interrogated, while the actual author, a certain 
Fontana, who was once arrested, proved an_ alibi, 
according to which he was at the time in Tunis, and he had 
to be released, although police and Judges had no doubt 
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ot his guilt. In all this an intangible, all-powerful 
influence which prevented justice trom following its 
course was Only too evident. 

At last, to be outside the radius of this influence, a 
new trial has been ordered at Milan, and is now going 
on, against two of the railway employés, accused of 
complicity, who travelled in the same train in which 
Notarbartolo was killed. It is at this trial that the 
court and country has been thrilled by a dramatic 
scene, when the son of the murdered man, a young 
lieutenant in the navy, rose, and, in a voice shaking with 
indignation, said—* He who ordered the assassination 
of my father, he who is the real murderer, is Deputy 
Palizzolo, the head of the Mafia!” The young 
officer went on giving proofs of his assertions which 
were confirmed and amplified by heads of police 
and prefects, who had succeeded each other in Palermo, 
ail tinding themselves powerless in the face of that 
almost omnipotent society. 

However, even now a trial against Deputy Palizzolo 
cannot take place at once. As he isa Member of Par- 
liament, the authorisation of the Chamber is necessary, 
and he has taken advantage of this to go to Palermo. 
Here his supporters have received him with almost 
royal honours, and he has addressed them as follows :— 
“We must keep united, as this is a war of northern 
Italy against Sicily.” He thus endeavours to use to his 
own profit the undoubted antagonism between north 
and south. 

To explain what the Mafia is, is far from easy. 
Among the regions of Italy, Sicily is the one which has 
preserved most of the medizeval traditions. That each 
must be his own avenger, at all times and in all ways, is a 
rooted feeling in the Sicilians. The Bourbonic rule 
which Gladstone called “the negation of God,” with its 
cruelty, tyranny and injustice, fostered this conviction, 
not only among the people but also among that portion 
of the aristocracy open to the abuses of the Government. 
The humble citizen had the knife, the noble the sword, 
but often the latter had use for the instrument of the 
former, to whom, in exchange, he never denied the 
support of his authority and intelligence, when called 
upon. Thus originated that tacit accord against all 
constituted authority, which was the nucleus of a 
kind of association to which all were admitted who 
had given proof of undoubted courage. In all the 
rebellions and insurrections against the Bourbons they 
were ever to the front. 

When the times changed with the unity of the 
whole country, the better element, having no more 
reason for conspiracy, dropped the association, leaving 
the dregs to form an inorganic, one might say impal- 
pable, body which co-operates for mutual benefit in 
crime. As it is not a society in the ordinary sense of 
the term there are no real and recognised heads, no 
officers, no laws, its chief aim being self-advantage, to 
be obtained by any means. If some one stands in the 
way, either he must withdraw or take the consequences ; 
one day his body will be discovered without the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining who was the murderer. Not 
even one person will give evidence, for the unwritten 
code of the society forbids recourse to justice, and any 
one who violates it is considered “infamous,” that is, 
subject to death. To “suppress” an enemy not a word 
is necessary, a nod or gesture at fourth or fifth hand is 
quite sufficient, so that it is almost impossible to trace 
the crime to its source. To the accomplices and 
those who really execute the crime, there is a guarantee 
ot safety in the knowledge that behind them there is an 
organization connecting the meanest agent with the most 
powerful conspirator, an organization which only exists 
to render justice impotent, and embracing members 
who are often personally unknown to each other. 

An instance or two will give a better idea of the 
power of the Mafia. Commendator Giacosa, brother of 


the well-known writer, was sent to Palermo to conduct 
the preliminary examinations of bloody Mafia outrages 
In a few weeks he had all the 


committed in 1866. 


threads in his hands, coming to the conclusion that the 
organizer of the crimes was one of the best known 
patricians, and a member of the Senate. Proud of his 
discovery he sent a report to the Minister of Justice, but 
received no answer, and three days after was trans- 
ferred to Florence. i 

Only one man had the courage to try to stamp out 
the Matia, and this was Nicotera, Home Minister in the 
first Liberal Cabinet of United Italy. At that time, in 
1876, there was still brigandage in Calabria, headed by 
the famous Sinardi. Nicotera called the Prefect whom 
he most trusted, Malusardi, and said, “‘ Your career is 
assured, if, having every means at your disposal, you take 
Sinardi.” When this was accomplished the Home 
Minister said, “ Now turn your attention to the brigand 
Leone in Sicily.” Malusardi went to Sicily, and so much 
time passed without news that Nicotera became im- 
patient, and between the two took place an exchange 
of telegrams, somewhat as follows :— 

“ Why do you not hurry up with Leone ?” 

“TI cannot take him !” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because he is protected by the Mafia.” 

“Take him in spite of it.” 

“I cannot, because he is the most influential 
elector of the Deputy in whose constituency his head- 
quarters are.” 

“Who is the Deputy ?” 

“ Baron Torina, one of the heads of the Mafia.” 

Nicotera called upon the Baron to make short work of 
the brigand, saying that if within six days Leone was not 
in the hands of the police he should go to prison for the 
rest of his life. As Torina resisted Nicotera dissolved the 
Chamber to deprive him of the Parliamentary immunities, 
put him under police surveillance, aad proposed him 
for forced domicile. Shortly after Leone’s hiding- 
place was discovered, and he was killed in the fight 
which followed. 

But—not much time passed before Nicotera was no 
longer Minister, and Malusardi was superannuated. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 





Il—THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


UNITED STATES. 


IN THE 


HE results of the State elections this month are 
studied with some show of satisfaction on all 
sides. The Democrats carried Mr. Bryan’s state, 
Nebraska, by 15,000, and, as it is normally a Republican 
state, the opponents of President McKinley feel justified 
in rejoicing, for imperialism was the regnant issue in 
the campaign. The Republicans, however, profess to 
believe that the Nebraska election, having been merely 
for minor officials, was of no consequence, and are 
happy because their ticket was successful in the state of 
Ohio. As a matter of fact, the elections have not 
thrown much light on the situation. The Independent 
candidacy of Mr. Jones in Ohio has made it impossible 
to tell where the people of Ohio stand on the question 
of imperialism. The Republicans elected their candi- 
date tor Governor by nearly 50,000 plurality over the 
Democratic candidate, yet no one knows what the result 
would have been if the 100,000 votes which Jones 
received had been divided between Nash and McLean. 
The results of the elections, therefore, will not change 
the plans of party managers. The Republicans will 
push forward in the direction of imperialism, and the 
Democrats will continue their efforts to down brakes on 
the chariot of progress and civilization, 
Nobody can form a respectable estimate of the 
chances in next year’s Presidential campaign unless he 
makes proper allowance for Democratic capacity for 
blundering, on the one hand, and for the apparent 
interest of Providence in Republican success, on the 
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other. Throughout all creation only one animal has 
been found which can be made to serve year in and 
year out as_a type of the Democratic genius. It has 
long ears, and it always brays at the most inopportune 


moment. The Democrats have already started in on 
their career of incapacity. Their national committee 
met a tew days ago and decided unanimously that the 
platform of 1g00 should indorse in folo the platform of 
1896. This is mistake number one in the campaign. 
The platform of 1896 declared for the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1. Three years ago, when times were 


dull and prices low, when working men were un- 
employed and thousands of farmers were unable 
to pay the interest on their mortgages, such a declara- 
tion undoubtedly appealed to a large mass of people, 
for it seemed to promise an era of rising prices and 
industrial activity. Yet even in 1896 the 16 to I 
plank was a mistake from the political point of view. 
If it had been supplemented by a clause providing 
that existing contracts should be settled in gold, Bryan 
might have been elected, for thousands of honest men 
voted for McKinley under protest, solely because of a 
desire to save the country from the shame of repudiation. 
A strong eftort was made at Chicago in 1896 to intro- 
duce into the platform such a clause as I have mentioned, 
but it was unsuccessful, and the Democrats were beaten 
at the polls because the American people could not be 
persuaded, even by promises of prosperity, to indorse 
a policy of dishonour. In this connection it is worth 
while remarking that the people proved themselves 
more sensitive with regard to the sacredness of 
contracts than did our Supreme Court some thirty years 
ago whan it decided that depreciated greenbacks were a 
sufficient tender for the payment of debts which had 
been incurred prior to their issue. 

In the year 1g0o the free silver plank in the 
Democratic platform will prove a positive handicap to 
the party. None of the arguments which were effective 
in 1896 can be employed to-day. During the last 
three years prices have risen between thirty and forty 
per cent in the United States. Wages have also 
advanced; our manufacturers have orders far ahead of 
their capacity ; our farmers are tolerably cheerful. The 
Democrats, to be sure, cannot afford to drop the silver 
plank entirely, for that would lay them open to the 
charge of inconsistency, and might alienate some votes 
in the far West, where the people have not yet dis- 
covered that Nature has provided a remedy for the 
disease which they sought to cure by law; but they 
certainly ought to make it as little obnoxious as possible 
to honest folk. The Democratic leaders themselves 
know very well that silver will not be the real issue of 
the campaign. Imperialism and the tariff’s brood of 
capitalistic combinations known as trusts will be the 
issues. Wise statesmanship in the Democratic party 
would not only put these issues in the foreground, but 
would tone down their expressions of principle on all 
other points. But there is no likelihood that the 
Democrats will follow this good advice. They never 
bury their dead. 

The Democratic committee have perpetrated another 
blunder. They have decided to establish a bureau of 
research, in order to prove that wages are not rising so 
rapidly as prices, and that therefore the labouring man 
is being sadly pinched by Republican prosperity. This 
is a piece of folly trom whatever side you view it. In 
good times prices always do rise faster than wages, and 
always must so long as it is natural tor the horse to pre- 
cede the cart. But leaving that economic fact out of 
consideration altogether, the Democrats ought to recall 
that the Republicans in the campaign of 1896 urged this 
very objection against the free silver policy. It was the 
most effective argument which the Republicans could 
use with labouring men. ‘“ Your wages,” it was said, 
*“ will be paid in cheap dollars. Your earnings will 
practically be cut in two, for you will be able to buy 
only half as much as you do now with gold dollars.” 
The Democrats, either because of short memories or 





dense understanding, propose now to use the same 
argument against the Republicans, even while professing 
to advocate the free coinage of silver. 

The Democrats should concentrate in opposition to 
imperialism and the trusts, and then make vigorous 
assault upon the weak places in the Republican party. 
There are a number of such places. The treaty with 
the Sultan of the Sulus, for instance, is very distasteful 
to many of us. We don’t like the thought that the 
Stars and Stripes are to float complacently over an 
island where polygamy and slavery are tolerated. Our 
negro population, by the way, who have generally voted 
the Republican ticket, are somewhat disturbed over this 
treaty. There is no reason of course why they should 
be anxious about their own skins, yet it will be easy to 
make some of them feel that the McKinley Administra- 
tion is not really much concerned about their welfare. 
The treaty is also obnoxious to the Christian sentiment 
of the country, and might easily be made to count for 
the Democrats if they were wise. 

The President has offended the Churchpeople of 
the nation in other ways also. In 1896 he posed as a 
Methodist candidate, and I remember that he received 
the written indorsement of all the Methodist Bishops ; 
but there are indications that they think him a back- 
slider now. They do not like his Sulu Treaty nor his 
apparent subservience to the whisky and beer interests. 
Congress at its last session passed a law which was 
intended to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
United States soldiers within their camp. It had been 
the custom to detail a soldier for this purpose. The 
law forbade the sale of any liquors by any soldier or by 
any other person within the limits of a military camp. 
Attorney-General Griggs has interpreted this law to 
mean that no soldier shall be allowed to sell liquor to 
his comrades, but that a civilian may be permitted to 
enter the camp for the purpose. The temperance 
people are holding Mr. McKinley responsible for this 
decision, and the Methodists are much exercised over it. 
They are also disturbed because Mr. McKinley dined at 
St. Louis last month with the president of the whisky 
trust, and in Cincinnati with a rich brewer. They also 
comment severely on his willingness to indulge in wine 
at dinner parties. 

The President’s laxity on the temperance question, 
however, is not the only cause of dissatisfaction among 
the Methodists. He is suspected of having entered into 
an unholy alliance with the Roman Catholics, who, in 
the opinion of our American Methodists, are more to be 
feared than any other organisation of men on earth. 
His recent appointment of a Roman Catholic as a justice 
of the Supreme Court, giving that denomination three 
seats in the highest court of the land, is something 
which the Methodists cannot understand. Their feeling 
toward the Catholics is indicated by a theory which | 
heard a Methodist Bishop set forth the other day with 
regard to the destruction of the Maine in Havan: 
Harbour. In hie opinion that war-ship was blown up 
by the Jesuits, who foresaw that its destruction would 
cause war between Spain and the United States, the 
ultimate acquisition by the latter of the Philippine 
Islands, and thus the absorption into our population of 
a large Catholic population. This ingenious theory the 
Bishop seemed to hold seriously. It does not throw 
much light on the cause of the war, but it does serve to 
show the Methodist fear of the Roman Church. It is 
safe to predict that Mr. McKinley will not get the 
indorsement of the Methodist Bishops next year, yet 
the average Methodist will probably swallow his fears 
and scruples and vote the Republican ticket. 

We are watching affairs in South Africa with much 
interest. In fact, our newspapers give more space to 
your campaign against Oom Paul than to our own 
against Aguinaldo. I may be wrong, but I am under 
the impression that if Kruger and Chamberlain could 
be our Presidential candidates next year, the Dutchman 
would win by a large majority, for sympathy here seems 
to be mainly on the side of the little Republic. Our 
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expansionists justify our war in the Orient on the 
ground that it was unavoidable, but they seem to think 
that England can plead no such excuse for her opera- 
tions in the Transvaal. I doubt, therefore, if these two 
little wars are strengthening the bonds of the Anglo- 
American alliance. In fact, so far as that alliance 
depends on sentiment or cousinship, it is a very 
uncertain affair, for we Yankees, although faithful as 
individuals, are as a nation inconstant in our affections. 
Hobson’s fate illustrates our inconstancy. We adored 
the young man for a few weeks after he had tried to 
block Santiago Harbour, but when a few lying newspaper 
men reported him engaged in osculatory enterprises in 
the west, we dropped him without a pang, and nobody 
now cares to make the effort to clear the young man’s 
reputation. Admiral Dewey bids fair to furnish another 
illustration. The people recently gave him a $50,000 
house in Washington, and he promptly deeded it to 
his wife. That act, which may have been quite proper, 
may cost him the “ love” of the American people. And 
some careless, insignificant word or act of John Bull, 
within the next twelvemonth, may turn us all into 
Anglophobists, eager to step once more on the Lion’s 
tail. 


November. FRANKLIN. 





THE OAK OF ISCOED. 


E had once been master-oak of the forest. But 
| ; the forest had fallen away, and it was only on 
utumn evenings, when the pale haze crept up the 
melancholy lawns with a vaporous illusion, that the 
trees filled up their gaps and told what the forest had 
been. Then it appeared that their dead fellows, hewn 
down for ship timber and panels and rafters, sacrificed 
to pay off my lord’s overtaking mortgages, still stood 
there with the rest. An irregular host, stretching for 
miles to the foot of the hills in the north, they appeared 
to be advancing, and waxing in number and might as 
they marched—so great an enchanter is the mist—until 
they ruled again all the southern slopes, as in the old 
time. In the van of all stood the master oak, left alone 
on the landward side of the last ridge, which shut off 
the sea from the forest, and hid the long, populous 
descent to the coast eleven miles away, crowded with 
mines and murky villages and towns, that grew up 
taster than trees. 

Within a stone’s throw or two of this Oak was the 
Plas, or hall, now falling into decay, although it was only 
a late Tudor building. The tree was five centuries old : 
he was big when the house was built, and he had a 
mien still sumptuous, strong and august. He stood like 
a green ambassador, thrusting out his bosky, contorted 
arms to the eastern walls of the deserted house, and 
assuming an aspect in the growing dusk that was half 
gloomy, half splendid. There was a reminder of old 
torest liberties in the way he bulked huge on the air, 
arrogating much space to himself. The house might 
die, as its inmates had done. Men might pass. The 
whistling birds drop from his branches. The wood- 
gnomes, incarnate as the little black pigs that roamed the 
chase, might eat his acorns and batten tor the knife. But 
the master-oak lived on, after five centuries, hale and 
tull of sap, drawing on the earth, drinking the sky, and 
saved by his limestone ridge from the smoke in the 
south. He was strong—although his forbears were 
already so old when he was pent in his acorn-shell that 
in their youth they had seen the Druid mysteries. 

It is trees and not men that can tell of these things. 
The Oak of Iscoed had his own thoughts, and his 
memories of man and beast, generations of them, 
returned to earth. He had seen the horseman, who 
rode gaily from the Plas gates, when all its chimneys 
were warm, to join them that fell before Napoleon, and 
he had seen that the rider never returned. And 
Napoleon himself, a master-oak among men, whose 


blood, they say, was like oak-sap—he had triumphed, 
felt his triumph, and fallen. Napoleon, and Frederic 
the Great, and Cromwell: the master-oak’s summers 
had coincided with them all, and they were dust. Nay, 
the Sword of the North itself had flamed by, brushing 
the oak-leaves when the Oak was young, and now that 
very grave of Glyndwr was lost and forgotten. Princes 
and men—clowns and lovely demoiselles alike—their 
blood ted the earth, and every drop of blood was 
another green leaf when the sun breathed on the clay 
and the glutted black pig spared the one predestinate 
acorn :— 

“ Listen, little pig ! and hear the forest bird, 

And bury not thy snout within the oaken-sward ; 

But leave the acorn there, because of Christ the Lord!” 

So the old woodmen used to sing, with a refrain 
that the mysterious monks with a turn for rhyme after- 
wards turned to account. But the woodmen no more 
than the grey-brothers, knew where the words came 
from in the day when the sire of the Oak looked over 
to the north, and saw the dolmens raised, and the 
easter stone with the blood-groove, and watched calmly 
while the death-song was sung, and the crimson ran 
from the heart of the white girl in the Druidic arcana. 

Two generations of the oak forest are long enough 
for the Druids and their holy cruelties and _ their 
ecstasy of death, to be forgotten, and made into an old 
wife’s tale. The Oak knows of this, and why it is ; for 
his memory is not like that of men. He knows of the 
moon-sickle of gold, with the oaken haft, that cut the 
sacred misletoe-branch. He knows of the wood-craft 
that long after felled his tall kinsman and gave to the 
grey church over the hill the oak for its holy-rood ; he 
knows that when the kneeling folk gazed upon it, crying 
out “Jesu, Jesu!” they forgot all that was before the 
King of the Heavens came; forgot the Druids, as 
though they had never been, and dreamt only of the 
mystery of those other holy trees of the East that first 
made the manger and the bitter Cross. But the Oak of 
Iscoed remembers all, the sun-circle as well as the rood, 
and remembers the bale-fires at the summer solstice, 
and the old fire-song the herdsmen and the shepherd 
maids sang around the flames, 

But to-day there are other fires the oak does not 
see. His top branches do not top the ridge on whose 
northern side he stands ; he does not know how the 
long seaward eleven-mile slope beyond is no longer 
part of his ancient demesne. Generations of oaks before 
him, there were forests, huge and interminable, buried 
like a Pompeii of trees, under the silt and ooze of a watery 
Vesuvius. Sun-fire, that the Druids knew for godlike, was 
buried in the forest silt, and being dug up again, it lent 
man strength, and made a slave of him ; like the Genii 
that he could unlock, but not confine. Now on the 
eleven-mile stretch to the sea-flats are built the furnaces 
and interminable grimy streets of that bondage. A 
cloud of smoke by day, a pillar of fire by night,—this is 
all the Oak sees of it over his ridge ; perhaps he dreams 
it is the burnt-offering of the new race. But a little 
while, again, and his companion, the Tudor house, 
whose site is already bought up, will hear the hammers 
upon its walls, preparing for the encroaching street ; 
and then the street-lamps will stare over the ridge in 
wonder at the Oak and all the forest lands in the north. 
And then the Oak’s time, too, may come. But in the 
face of the town and its thousand houses and all its 
enginery, the Oak knows its people more mortal than 
he. The forest will live and again overgrow their 
streets, and resume the ancient sea-slope, when their 
civilisation is gone like their smoke ; and so it is he says 
to them, or tries to say (like the old poet) :— 

“T played in the twilight ; 
In purple I slept. 
When the floods in their might 
From the arch'd heaven leapt ; 
And I shall be splendid, 
And mightier then, 
When the cities are ended, 
And buried the men.” 
ERNEsT Ruys. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE NEW 
DIPLOMACY, 
BY HERBERT PAUL. 
W E have heard, thank God, the last of the new 


diplomacy. After Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
at Leicester no one will care to disinter it from the 
grave in which it has been buried by its author. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who stood by its cradle, has followed its 
hearse. It has died unwept, even by the “leading 
journal,” unhonoured, even by the Prime Minister, and 
unsung, even by the Poet Laureate. Lord Salisbury, to 
the great diversion of the few Liberal Peers present, 
held it up to ridicule in the House of Lords for a 
quarter of an hour by the clock last month, and Mr. 
Chamberlain last week more than justified the irony of 
his chief. Lord Salisbury, with a sarcasm which has 
acquired extra polish since the days of Lord Beacons- 
field, describes the new diplomacy as taking the public 
into the confidence of Ministers. He meant that it was 
thrusting the personality of Ministers upon the notice 
of the public. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
is not one of those who are content with solid and 
substantial success as the result of their labours. It is 
essential to his happiness that he should always be in the 
eye not of the Great Taskmaster, but of the small shop- 
keeper. If he cannot make a nation, he must at least 
make a splash. And a pretty splash he has made this 
time. No Minister within living memory has subjected 
his country to such humiliation. Mr. Chamberlain at 
Leicester insulted France, patronised the United States, 
and made overtures to Germany. The French Press 
have naturally resented and repelled the insult. But 
their resentment is faint and feeble compared with the 
fury of the German and American newspapers. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advances have been rejected with 
opprobrium. He has been assured that unwelcome as 
they would have been from any quarter, his proposals 
for a new triple alliance are doubly offensive as coming 
from him, and he has been told to mind his own business 
in language of unflinching frankness. If only Mr. 
Chamberlain himself were concerned, this would not 
matter. Snubbing, if it does him no good, will at least 
do him no harm, for to give him his due, no one is able to 
take better care of himself. But a Secretary of State, 
speaking on foreign affairs, cannot speak for himself 
alone. He is assumed to represent the Cabinet, and the 
Cabinet are supposed to represent the nation. Both 
hypotheses may be erroneous. In this case they pro- 
bably are so. But there is only one way of refuting 
them, and that Lord Salisbury hesitates to take. 

What a light has now been thrown upon the 
prudence and sagacity of the Minister mainly respon- 
sible for this long, bitter and costly war. The war is 
the direct and, as we are now told, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the new diplomacy. Let us see then in what, 
besides the glorification of Mr. Chamberlain, the new 
diplomacy consists. Mr. Chamberlain founded his 
bitter invective against France upon some silly and 
vulgar caricatures of the Queen in a French newspaper 
of limited circulation, little known in France and hardly 
known in England at all. Kladderadatsch, the German 
Punch, contained one quite as offensive, and in attacks 
upon the Queen, which can do her Majesty no possible 
harm, the German papers have been at least as bad as 
the French. Butarecognition of that simple fact would 
have cut the ground from under Mr. Chamberlain’s feet, 
and so the fact was ignored. One cannot help being 
reminded of the unhappy consequences which flowed 


from Sir Alfred Milner’s study of Dutch. From a single 
article ina Dutch journal whose conductors can never 
have hoped for so splendid an advertisement, the High 
Commissioner drew the inference that the Dutch in 
Cape Colony were disloyal to the Crown. They were 
not so then, whatever they may be now. Even now the 
Queen has no more loyal subjects than Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Hofmeyr. 

The old diplomacy was an elaborate, complicated 
and not always successful machine for the preservation 
of peace. The new diplomacy is a rough and ready 
method of provoking war. Not until all accounts have 
been closed, and there is no longer any scope for 
diplomacy, old or new, will it be known how many lives 
have been sacrificed to Mr. Chamberlain’s brilliant idea 
of comparing President Kruger with a squeezed sponge. 
To interrupt or to vary official despatches by personal 
abuse on social occasions is an inseparable accident of 
the new diplomacy. Its essence is calling in the public 
whenever the new diplomatist thinks that he has 
scored off his opponent. Its result is, as we have 
seen, war. Mr. Chamberlain cannot, and does not, 
allege that war was his object. For he has condemned 
this conflict in advance as alike immoral and unwise. 
The old diplomatist often succeeded in appearing to 
mean what he said when he did not. Such 
success is at variance with “ethical platitudes,” as 
the Jingoes call the Ten Commandments, but from 
a worldly point of view it is not unwise. The 
new diplomatist inspires distrust at every turn, and con- 
vinces the other side that they may as well fight at once, 
since no conditions they offer will be accepted. Mr. 
Chamberlain had exhausted his resources in dealing with 
President Kruger, who had dared to resist his will and 
to refuse one of his many schemes of Home Rule. The 
Prime Minister was absorbed in the Foreign Office and 
left the Colonial Secretary to himself. When Mr. 
Chamberlain was still under the influence of that wise 
old diplomatist, Lord Rosmead, he told the House of 
Commons that the Government could do no more than 
offer President Kruger friendly advice, which the Presi- 
dent was at liberty to adopt or to discard as he thought 
fit. Now he taunts Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with 
feeble irresolution for declaring that the grievances of 
the Outlanders were not a sufficient cause of war. If 
this be the new diplomacy, give us the old. If it be the 
old, give us the new. 

It would be unfair, and indeed foolish, to under- 
rate the difficulties of Mr. Chamberlain’s position. In 
the Boer Government he had to deal with a very 
narrow-minded and a very obstinate set of men. His 
own businesslike astuteness, and Sir Alfred Milner’s 
cultivated dialectic were equally and altogether thrown 
away upon them. They required to be convinced that 
the British Government had no designs upon their 
territory or their independence. Sir Alfred Milner 
assured them of this in words, and if they had known 
Sir Alfred as we know him they would have believed 
what he said. But circumstances with which the High 
Commissioner had nothing to do made them sceptical. 
They could not forget the Raid, nor the failure of the 
Parliamentary inquiry, nor Mr. Chamberlain’s misplaced 
and unmerited compliments to Mr. Rhodes. They 
inferred from the suppression of documents, and 
the immunity of the chief conspirator, that the 
Government durst not punish Mr. Rhodes, lest 
he should expose their complicity in his designs. 
By revoking the charter of the company from 
whose territory the Raiders started, and by striking 
Mr. Rhodes off the Privy Council, Ministers could 
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have proved that the inference was baseless, and 
vindicated their innocence to the world. They would 
also have obliterated from the minds of President Kruger 
and his advisers the rankling suspicion that Dr. Jameson 
was made a scapegoat and punished only because he did 
not succeed. But Mr. Chamberlain has sinned against 
the light. In 1896, before he had invented the new 
diplomacy, he laid down with admirable lucidity the 
principles of South African administration. He pointed 
out that he and his colleagues were not only a British 
Government but a Dutch Government. He dwelt upon 
the vital necessity of considering both races and not 
merely one. It is to the lamentable departure from this 
sound and patriotic policy, which began with the revival 
of the suzerainty in October, 1897, that we owe the 
welter of chaos and confusion into which all South Africa 
has been thrown. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH PRESS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—As one who has long been in daily contact 
with the Paris Press, I cannot but express surprise at 
the indignation it has succeeded in arousing on your side 
of the Channel. Convinced as I am that the Paris 
papers represent the views of nothing more than a small 
minority of the French nation, it seems to me unneces- 
sary and even unwise to abandon the attitude of good- 
humoured contempt which we have so long maintained 
in regard to attacks from this quarter. Our present 
sensitiveness simply exposes us to repetitions of what we 
cannot possibly prevent. England is in the position of 
a well-dressed man making futile attempts to chastise an 
agile street Arab. What is sport to the Arab is loss of 
breath, time and dignity to the man. 

It is important that we should distinguish between 
the two charges we bring against the French Press. We 
complain, firstly, that it has insulted our beloved Queen, 
and, secondly, that it has rejoiced over our reverses in 
South Africa, misrepresented our motives and maligned 
our army. The disgraceful and altogether abominable 
attacks on our Queen were made, not by the leading 
journals, but by rabid partisan sheets such as the Libre 
Parole and Autorité, and by an obscure illustrated 
weekly, the Caricature, of small circulation and still 
smaller consequence. The opinion of those in authority 
concerning this precious publication is shown by the 
fact that its sale was immediately stopped by the police. 
As for the Libre Parole and the Autorité, it is their custom 
to throw dirt on every one of whom they do not happen 
to approve. That is their ordinary style of argument, 
and nobody expects anything else from them. At a 
liberal estimate, they are bought by about three per cent. 
of the reading public. It is really too much to ask us to 
believe that these so-called newspapers are powerful 
enough to induce her Majesty the Queen to change 
her spring residence in so significant a way as she 
is said to have done. Nor is it credible that the Prince 
of Wales, who knows the real value of French news- 
paper talk, should have decided to nullify all that he 
has already done for the success of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition. The disproportion between cause and 
effect is altogether too great. In the words of the able 
London correspondent of the Fournal des Débats, “ the 
real sentiments of the French for the English Royal 
Family were shown by their sincere participation in the 
mourning for the Duke of Albany and the Duke of 
Clarence. It is to be hoped that recent events will not 
entirely efface the remembrance of the marks of deferent 
and respectful sympathy which the French people have 
never ceased to feel for the illustrious personages who 


have shown us so much kindness.” If the anti-French 
feeling manifested in England was due only to the per- 
sonal attacks on the Queen, England was practically in 
the position of a man who allows himself to display 
anger when a vicious donkey kicks him. The donkey 
does so simply because he is a donkey. Instead of 
taking a stick and endeavouring to punish him, at the 
risk of another shower of kicks and mud, it is far better 
to leave the beast to his responsible owner, who can 
bring him to book far more effectually than any one else. 

In support of the second count in the indictment it 
is argued that the comments of the really “ serious ” 
French newspapers on England and the war are sufficient 
justification for anger. Many of these papers have been 
undoubtedly exasperating reading to patriotic English- 
men during the progress of the war. They have 
misrepresented or misunderstood our motives, minimised 
our successes and rejoiced over our misfortunes. This 
is, of course, very wrong but very human. French 
newspaper writers have merely exercised the inalienable 
right of “talking back,’ and before we reproach them 
too harshly, we might with advantage ask ourselves 
whether our own Press has set them a good example. 
The most influential English journals did not hesitate to 
use very strong and insulting language over the Dreyfus 
case. Our leading organ of crude Jingoism, the Daily 
Mail, amiably persists in referring to France as a 
second-class Power, and, somewhat inconsequently, 
attaches great importance to expressions of French 
opinion. Under the influence of patriotic excitement, 
our newspapers are doing their best to make us ridicu- 
lous by their blatant boastfulness and their announce- 
ments of great victories immediately followed by 


strategic movements to the rear. We began the game, — 


and we expose ourselves to ridicule if we pout and sulk 
and say we won’t play when the other side has its 
innings. 

The British public is apt at all times to take a some- 
what erroneous view of the French Press. We are accus- 
tomed in our own country to newspapers dependent on 
public support, and necessarily retlecting public opinion, 
and we unconsciously assume that the views of the French 
people are likewise to be found in their principal news- 
papers. Such is not always the case. The conditions 
of newspaper existence are altogether different. Very 
few journals have any considerable income from 
advertisements. The Frenchman does not advertise. 
The Parisian has contracted the habit to some extent, 
but it is almost unknown in the provinces. The main 
source of public support is thus wanting. It can be 
safely asserted that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
French newspapers exist on subsidies either from 
political organisations or from individuals with axes of 
their own to grind. As long as the mensualité comes 
in, each editor harps on his particular string. It 
is quite immaterial to him whether people throw 
coppers into his hat or not. It may be asked 
why the Petit Fournal keeps up its circulation of 
more than a million copies a day if its readers 
are not Anglophobes to a greater or less degree. 
The answer is that throughout the provinces there is 
practically no other daily paper to be had. Moses 
Millaud, who founded the Petit fournal some forty years 
ago, spent two years in travelling all over France and 
appointing agents in every little town and village, to 
whom he supplied copies on very liberal terms. In this 
way he built up an enormous circulation. Possibly the 
competitors of the Pelit fournal prefer the easily earned 
subsidy to the laborious but businesslike system of 
Moses Millaud. In any case the Petit Fournal has 
retained its lead, and as long as it is kept down to its 
present intellectual level it will no doubt continue to 
possess “the largest circulation in the world.” People 
buy it not because it is hostile to England, but 
because they are used to it and can get it easily. In 
the same way that unconsciously humorous paper the 
Patrie sells in Paris through sheer sensationalism of 
the Daily Mail type. 
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lf the French as a nation really endorsed the 


‘diatribes of their Anglophobe Press, life in’ France 


would be unendurable to Englishmen. Asa matter of 
fact, authenticated instances of hostility on grounds of 
nationality are extremely rare. The only generally 
accepted form of Anglophobia is that which consists ot 
charging English visitors a great deal more than the 
proper price for their purchases. The Englishman who 
travels or lives in France without conveying the impres- 
sion that he regards the inhabitants as an inferior race 
can rely on an amount of courtesy for which he might 
look in vain in many parts of his own country. The 
thirsty British cyclist who stops at the door of a way- 
side farmhouse in France and asks for a glass of water 
is not treated as an enemy. He is not received with 
allusions to Waterloo and perfidious Albion. He is 
not told that Fashoda must be avenged, nor does 
he hear any other quotations from the gospel according 
to Drumont and Cassagnac. The glass of water, and 
often something better, is readily and kindly given, 
and the stranger goes on his way rejoicing. These 
things outweigh any number of music-hall “ Angliches”’ 
and other caricatures of our national peculiarities. After 
nearly seven years’ residence in France I am inclined to 
think that the one opinion of ourselves which pervades 
the French mind is that we are very practical. The 
French like us no worse and no better than they like 
other foreigners. 

If there is no evidence that the French as a 
nation share the hostility expressed by their Press, we 
should ignore these triflmg manifestations and return to 
our customary equanimity. Weare not so well equipped 
for a war of words with the French that we can aftord 
to lose our temper at the very beginning. Let us rather 
turn our attention, in our practical English way, to the 
work we have in hand, and not waste our strength in vain 
attempts to stop our neighbour’s mouth by shouting over 
the tence. 


G. A. RAPER. 


Paris, December 4. 


THE LIBERAL MEMBER FOR PLYMOUTH. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In the course of an article in the last number 
of THE SPEAKER, you contend that the great majority of 
the Liberal party agree with the views held by the 
present conductors of THE SPEAKER on the South African 
question. 

You adduce, as one of the chief proofs in support of 
this theory, the fact that, in the division in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Stanhope’s amendment to the Address, 
94 Liberal members voted for the amendment and only 
15 against, 

As this is not the first time that the division on Mr. 
Stanhope’s amendment has been used as evidence in 
support of what I believe to be an entirely erroneous 
view of the relative strength of the two sections into 
which Liberals, both in and out of Parliament, are 
unfortunately divided on this question—it appears for 
example in Mr. Massingham’s article in a further page 
of the same number of THE SPEAKER—I will ask you to 
allow me to combat any such inference drawn from the 
figures of that division. 

The total number of Liberal membess of Parliament, 
excluding the Speaker, is, according to the last number 
of Vacher, 187. Of these, seventy-eight, therefore, did 
not vote on Mr. Stanhope’s amendment. Now the 
wording of the amendment was skilfully framed to 
catch, if possible, the votes not only of the out-and- 
out opponents of the Government policy, but also of 
the large number of Liberal members who, while 
approving of the declared aim of that policy—viz., to 
secure proper treatment for British subjects in the 
Transvaal, yet felt, as we nearly all of us do feel, that 
the negotiations and diplomacy on both sides were not 











free trom mistakes and blame. ‘To some extent this 
object was achieved and, to my certain knowledge, 
several Liberal members voted for the amendment 
because in terms they agreed with it while at the same 
time entirely sharing the opinions of those Liberals who 
do not consider that Liberal principles involve our with 
holding our sympathy and support, and, if necessary in 
the last resort, our forcible intervention on behalf of our 
tellow-subjects in the Transvaal. 

In spite of this skilful wording, however, the Leader 
of the Opposition did not vote, and seventy-seven other 
Liberals followed his example. Some of these may 
have been unavoidably absent; many of them, such 
as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Robson, Mr. Lawson Walton, 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, and Mr. Ellis Griffith, are known 
to hold opinions on the subject as strong as any of the 
fifteen who voted against the amendment. 

Surely if, as you contend, the large majority of 
Liberal members agreed with the views entertained by 
the mover and seconder, a larger proportion than halt 
the party would have voted for the amendment. That 
this was not the case I ascribe to the fact that at least 
half of the Liberal members of the House of Commons 
are not in sympathy with the view taken by THE 
SPEAKER on this question. And I believe that those 
who are in a position to know the trend of Liberal 
opinion in the constituencies are of opinion that, in the 
country generally, the party is similarly divided, if indeed 
the majority is not against your view. 

I would respectfully observe, therefore, that to 
pretend that only an insignificant minority, both as to 
numbers and calibre, of the Liberal party differs from 
what I may call the anti-Outlander view of the question 
is doing a very dubious service to the party. Weare all 
of us anxious to find a modus vivendi of uniting against 
the traditional enemy of Liberalism and progress. We 
are all, I should imagine, at one in our, detestation of the 
political methods and language of the Colonial Secretary, 
whose latest performance in the diplomatic sphere has 
served once more to stamp the “new diplomacy” as a 
highly dangerous and explosive novelty. But the way 
to achieve unity is not to ignore differences, nor to treat 
with contempt opinions with which you do not agree. 
That is mere political unwisdom, which, if sufficiently 
widely practised, can only lead to party disaster. 

What those who wish well to the Liberal party 
should do just now is to examine the divisions of 
opinion which exist among us and see whether a way 
ot reconciling them cannot be found. And it is in all 
friendliness that I recommend THE SPEAKER to be a 
little less dogmatic in asserting its own infallibility and 
a little less intolerant of the opinion of those Liberals 
who exercise the inalienable right of Liberalism to free- 
dom of thought and independence of judgment. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
: S. F. MENDL. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., December 4, 1899. 





VERSE, 
A DEDICATION. 
WitH A Book OF VERSE. 


HEN you and I were little tiny boys 
We took a most impertinent delight 
In foolish, painted and misshapen toys 
That hidden mothers brought to us at night. 
Do you that have the child’s diviner part— 
The dear content a love familiar brings— 
Take these imperfect toys, till in your heart 
They too attain the forms of perfect things. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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REVIEWS, 


WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS ; reconsidered and in part rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters, Notes, and a Reprint of the original 
1609 Edition. By Samuel Butler. London : Longmans, Green. 

LES SONNETS DE SHAKESPEARE, TRADUITS EN SONNETS FRANGAIS. 
Par Fernand Henry. Paris : Ollendorff. 


Mr. SAMUEL BUTLER has written, among other works, a 
book called The Authoress of the Odyssey. Such a title, quoted 
under his name on the first page of a volume devoted to 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, is unlikely (if one knows no more) to 
inspire much confidence in the writer, except possibly as a 
humourist. But though Mr. Butler explains that he turned his 
ittention to Shakespeare, “fired by the success which he 
believes the simple method of studying text much and com- 
mentators little had obtained for him as regards the Odyssey,” 
vou are not to suppose that he has discovered another unsus- 
pected “ authoress,”” nor even that, following the late George 
Chalmers, he has been able to identify “Mr. W. H.” with 
Queen Elizabeth or any other female whatever. His con- 
clusions have little or nothing of the sensational. Shakespeare 
remains the author; the “onlie begetter” is one of several 
owners of the name William Hews or Hughes; the date is 
the period 1585-1589 ; the order of the sonnets is considerably, 
but not fantastically modified ; the text is not improved out 
of recognition. In fact, this book is to be taken quite seriously. 
It would not have been useless if it had only contained a 
reprint—from a fac-simile—of the original 1609 (Q.) text ; but it 
has other attractions—a certain amount of genuine criti- 
cism, and several suggested solutions of difficulties for 
which there is, at any rate, a good deal to be said. 
Besides, Mr. Butler has the distinction among commentators 
of offering continual diversion. His writing possesses 
character, his argument wit; there is a vivacity in his 
polemics that reminds one distantly of Bentley crushing Boyle 
and the pseudo-Phalaris ; and it is probable a good many 
readers will not only excuse but will welcome his long and 
numerous digressions—such as that on the Dictionary of 
National Biography, which introduces a sustained attack upon 
its distinguished editor. It is against Mr. Sidney Lee and 
against that theory regarding the inspiration of the Sonnets 
which represents the stage last reached in the evolution of 
his convictions, that Mr. Butler concentrates all the resources 
of his criticism. Mr. Sidney Lee, after endorsing the Herbert 
theory in 1891 and abandoning it in 1897 (with an expression 
of contempt) in favour of the Southampton theory, has 
declared himself in his Life of Shakespeare convinced that the 
Sonnets have (with extremely few exceptions) “no reasonable 
title to be regarded as a personal or autobiographical narrative,” 
while still holding that Lord Southampton is to be in some 
way connected with them. “Confidence,” says Mr. Butler, 
is the one point in which Mr. Lee appears to be consistent ;” 
and he predicts that by the time the Dictionary reaches 
Wriothesley, Mr. Lee “will have thrown over both Lord 
Southampton and the impersonal theory as completely 
as he has thrown over Lord Pembroke.” He hopes so, 
because he believes that Mr. Lee’s present view involves 
‘one of the most sordid accusations” against Shakespeare 
‘which it is possible to conceive ’"—that of a mercenary 
obsequiousness far below the ordinary standard of his times. 
A like solicitude for the poet's fame as a man may be suspected 
as the unconscious agent in most recent conversions to the 
impersonal theory pure and simple. That is possibly why 
Mr. Butler does not combat it more strenuously. It is, how- 
ever, evident that if none of the principal hypotheses is quite 
demonstrably false, that which regards the Sonnets as a 
rhetorical exercise or as a series of imaginary letters is of all 
the hardest to refute (and also perhaps the least convincing to 
normal minds), because nearly all the arguments that may be 
urged for and against it belong to the domain of psychology 
unalloyed with history. The weak point in the armour of the 
impersonalist is the dedication—or, rather, the manner in which 
he has chosen to explain the dedication away. Mr. Butler 
certainly appears to make out an excellent case against the 
notion that the publisher used “begetter” in the sense of 


“procurer.” He points out that only one genuine instance 
has been adduced of this acceptation later than the fourteenth 
century—the instance always quoted by impersonalists out of 
Dekker’s Satiromastix ; and that in this case the speaker is a 
Welshman on whose ill treatment of English the humour of 
the part depends. 

Mr. Lee however is only a half-hearted partizan of the 
impersonal theory; if he no longer identifies “ Mr. W. H.” 
with the young man to whom most of the sonnets were 
addressed, he has not yet thrown over Lord Southampton, the 
poet’s earliest patron, in compliment to whom he believes 
them to have been composed. There is no space to do more 
than summarize Mr. Butler's discussion of this hypothesis. It 
may be said generally that if he does not, by any means, 
prove the Southampton theory untenable, he succeeds at least 
in showing that some of the arguments on which Mr. Lee 
relies for its support are inconclusive or illusory. He is able 
to dispose, for instance, of the examples adduced by Mr. Lee in 
proof of Shakespeare's position of dependence on the youth 
addressed, and of the “striking evidence” furnished by the 
personal appearance of Southampton as preserved for us by 
his portrait. The contention that nothing in the sonnets 
encourages the supposition that the youth was rich and_ noble 
is certainly audacious ; but the opposing champions of both 
the Herbert and the Southampton theories have hitherto, 
when that universally received doctrine has been challenged, 
pointed to passages capable of various interpretations or even, 
as with the beginning of Sonnet 124, “If my dear love were 
but the child of State,” really incapable of yielding the 
required sense. Here are some of Mr. Butler's arguments on 
this head :— 

“Ts it conceivable that in the first seventeen sonnets, when 
the poet is urging his friend to marry, there should be no plain 
indication that he had other and weightier reasons for marrying 
than his mere good looks? Is it possible, again, that Shake- 
speare should apparently regard his own verse as the only 
thing that was likely to rescue his friend from oblivion, if that 
friend was one betore whom a great career presumably lay 
open? If the friend is to be remembered after death, it will, 
according to the sonnets, be Shakespeare's doing, not his own ; 
but great noblemen are not apt to remain long on intimate 
terms with an inferior in rank who harps on such a theme 
whether with reason or without it. It 1s not unnoteworthy 
that Shakespeare should have been so elated with his own 
compositions as to assert their immortality so repeatedly, even 
when addressing one who was socially his equal ; the explana- 
tion of this is probably to be found in the newness of his 
discovery that he was a poet—a discovery over which he was 
as exultant as a father over his first-born son; but if Shake- 
speare was addressing a man of exalted rank, and if he was 
also the cringing parasite which Mr. Lee requires us to suppose 
him, would he not rather have congratulated his own muse at 
being rescued from oblivion by her connection with one who 
was so assured of fame? Even without accepting Mr. Lee’s 
estimate of Shakespeare’s conduct, we may admit that the 
writer of the dedications to Venus and Adonis and Lucrece 
shows himself courtier enough, in the best sense of the word, 
to know what he had better say or leave unsaid when 
addressing one who was socially far above him. Great men 
do, indeed, detest having their wealth and dignity perpetually 
paraded, but neither, on the other hand, do they quite like 
seeing it perpetually ignored.” 

This view, of course, is fatal to both the well-known hypo- 
theses. Mr. Butler is not at the pains to confute the Herbert 
theory in detail, because he is satisfied that the work was 
thoroughly well done by Mr. Lee himself in the Fortnightly 
Review, February, 1898, and also because, according to his 
conjectures regarding the dates of the sonnets, Lord Pembroke 
cannot have been older than nine or ten when the last was 
written. 

The constructive part of Mr. Butler's prolegomena is far 
less diverting in style and less satisfactory in matter. “Mr. 
W. H.” (ze., the youth addressed in the greater number of the 
sonnets) he supposes to be one William Hews. Like other 
persons who have held this theory, he relies mainly on the 
lines in which the words “will” and “hews” are used in 
(apparently) an equivocal sense. They have been discussed 
many times, and the result has surely been to show that 
though Shakespeare may have been punning on proper names 
in both cases and almost certainly was so punning (on his 
own) in one, there is no kind of necessity to invent any one 
called William Hews. Mr. Butler makes no serious effort to 
convince his readers, and, indeed, seems to attach little 
importance to the hypothesis. He rapidly analyses the claims 
of such contemporaries of Shakespeare bearing the name in 
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question as are known to us, and acknowledges that there is 
no reason for assuming that any one of them was the youth 


addressed by Shakespeare. The likeliest subject was a ship's 


steward, and seems to have become a cook. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to tell how common the appellation may 
have been. 

The order followed in Mr. Butler’s new text is elaborately 
justified in several of the introductory chapters. The classical 
division of the sonnets assumes the first 126 to have been 
addressed to a man, the rest—with the exception of two para- 
phrases—to have been addressed toa woman. Several of these 
twenty-six sonnets are, however, obviously not addressed 
directly to any one, such as 146, “ Poor soul, the centre of my 
sinfull earth” : sonnet 145—in tetrasyllables—does not appear 
to belong to the series. Mr. Butler cannot believe that sonnets 
130, 131, 137, 138, 141, 144 were “intended to be shown to 
their addressee" because they are opprobrious—a strange 
conclusion! He feels sure that 135, 136 (with the puns on 
Will), and also 151 and possibly 152 were written by Shake- 
speare to be given by “ Mr. W. H.” to the poet’s mistress as 
from himself. Finally only nine sonnets are left which Mr. 
Butler acknowledges to have been addressed by Shakespeare 
to a woman in his own name. 

Among the first 125 sonnets (all addressed directly or 
indirectly to“ Mr. W. H.”), Mr. Butler believes that two only have 
been misplaced. Theyare sonnets 35 and 121, in the first of which 
Shakespeare forgives his friend a wrong, and in the second 
protests against spies and cynics. These two sonnets are con- 
nected, in Mr. Butler's theory, with a “ catastrophe” which he 
describes discreetly as “a cruel and most disgusting practical 
joke, devised by Mr. W. H. in concert with others,” and of 
which the character and the probability are discussed on pp. 
69, 70 and elsewhere. Apart from the transposition of sonnets 
35 and 121, Mr. Butler proposes no other alteration in the 
order of the first 125, except that he desires (like Mr. Wynd- 
ham) to intercalate the greater number of the sonnets 
addressed to and referring to Shakespeare’s mistress among 
them. The arguments for this intercalation appear very 
forcible, whatever may be thought about the explanation of 
the actual state of the text in this respect :— 

“Shakespeare would not write 125 sonnets to Mr. W. H., 
four of the earlier of which refer to an intimacy between him 
and Shakespeare's mistress—which is never in these 125 sonnets 
touched upon after 42 Q, though the friendship between Mr. 
W. H. and Shakespeare seem to have been continued for two or 
more years afterwards—anc then after breaking with him, 
write some twenty additional sonnets, returning with apparent 
warm interest to this long discarded theme. An explanation, 
therefore, must be sought for the fact that these and a few other 
sonnets or so-called sonnets appear where we find them in Q. 

I can discover none more simple than to suppose that Thorpe 
(for Mr. W. H. would have known how to avoid some of the 
misplacements which we find in Q.) intended to keep all the 
sonnets addressed to Mr. W. H. in one group, and in the original 
sequence, in which Mr. W. H. had either kept or rearranged 
them. In a second category he placed, with less care about 
their due order, the sonnets which I have given as appendices 
A-—F, all the sonnets to or about a woman, all sonnets which 
were not either directly or indirectly addressed to Mr. W. H., 
and four which ‘ were addressed to Mr. W. H., but 
which retkected upon him so severely that Thorpe determined 
to place them where they might be taken as having been 
addressed to Shakespeare's mistress. These four sonnets 
(I47—150 Q) appear to have been taken out en bloc, and we may 
be thankful that they were so taken, for had they been dispersed 
it would have been impossible to guess what they really were.” 

It would take too long to rehearse Mr. Butler’s views on 
the date to which the Sonnets should be assigned. They are 
based (1) on the necessity of palliating certain moods indicated 
in the earlier sonnets by the consideration of Shakespeare's 
youth ; (2) on three recurrences of the four seasons ; (3) on 
sonnet 107. This sonnet, which begins— 

“ Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom ""— 
is generally interpreted as referring to some great public event. 
The supporters of the Southampton theory (including Mr. 
Lee) believe that it alludes to the accession of James L., and 
the anxiety with which it was attended, and also (in the fourth 
line) to the release from prison of Lord Southampton. Mr. 
Butler will have none of this : the sonnet refers unmistakably, 
according to his interpretation, to the defeat of the Armada. 
It cannot be said that he alleges convincing grounds for this 


notion. He is ingenious, as usual—so ingenious that it is 
surprising he should not propose to read “ coffin’d” instead of 
“confined doom,” an easy emendation which would have got 
over one difficulty at any rate. But Mr. Butler overlooks 
several considerations. One is the sense of the eleventh and 
twelfth lines :— 

“ Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age.” 

As a description of the state of affairs immediately following 
the defeat of the Armada, these lines surely leave something 
to be desired in point of truth. 

Mr. Butler's revised text adopts few new readings of his 
own ; and indeed (if one may form an opinion on a rather 
hasty perusal) he is a good deal more conservative than might 
perhaps be expected. Among the more significant emenda- 
tions it may be enough to point out, in Sonnet 51— 

“ Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made, 
Shall need no dull flesh in his fiery race " 
(Q and most editors give neigh: need is Kinnear’s), and in 
Sonnet g2— 
“ Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the Jas¢ of them my life hath end,” 
a reading which Mr. Butler does not justify convincingly. 

Enough has been said perhaps to show that this book is 
interesting and deserves consideration. It does not supply 
new facts : it does not demonstrate the unreasonableness ot 
the well-known theories ; on the other hand, it does 
demonstrate that none of them can claim to be proven. 
Some one else, it is not to be doubted, will do as much for Mr 
Butler. 

M. Fernand Henry's is an experiment of another sort 
He has turned the sonnets of Shakespeare for the first time 
into French sonnets. It is a four de force, but not an useless 
one : the English text is printed under the French version on 
every page; there are a few excellent notes, a good biblio- 
graphy and an introduction which sets the principal problems 
connected with the Sonnets fairly and simply before French 
readers. It is very modest ; and its most serious shortcoming 
perhaps is that the “ well-wishiag adventurer” is consistently 
called Torpe! The version itself is (it need hardly be said) 
by no means a close one. It is sometimes painfully prosaic 
and teems with elegant periphrases. But sometimes it is 
pleasing enough in its own way ; and in any case it is wonderful 
(as Johnson said ona different occasion) that it should have 
been done at all. M. Henry is quite evidently an admirabl 

English scholar, but a poor poet. Here isa favourable specimen 
of his translation :— 
XCVIII. 
“ C'est pendant le printemps que j’étais loin de vous, 

Lorsque, dans tout l'eclat de sa beaute supréme, 

Avril fait gambader le lourd Saturne meme, 

Tant il deéverse a flots sa jeunesse sur tous. 

Les fleurs m’enveloppaient des parfums les plus doux, 

J’entendais les chansons que dans lair l’oiseau seme : 

Néanmoins je ne pus écrire un beau pocme, 

De cueillir un bouton je ne fus pas jaloux ! 

Je ne pus admirer ni l’incarnat des roses, 

Ni la blancheur des lis. Parmi toutes ces choses, 

Je ne voyais que vous, leur modele avoue. 

L’hiver faisait toujours peser sur moi ses ailes ; 

Et, comme volts n’ctiez pas present, avec elles, 

Ainsi qu'avec votre ombre, un instant j'ai joue.” 

It is superfluous to point out how M. Henry, without 
misconstruing his author, has made a different thing of the 
sonnet—how feeble a substitute is his second line for “ proud 
pied April, dressed in all his prim,” and how much we lose in 
the eighth. It will be said that the fault is with the language ; 
but there are French verses—nay, there are French sonnets 
like the sequence A Amie Perdue, by a poet who is better 
known as a scholar, M. Auguste Angellier—which really do 
breathe the spirit of Shakespeare’s sonnets. M. Henry's 
performance is nevertheless creditable to his scholarship and 
his ingenuity, and no doubt it will encourage his countrymen 
to read tae sonnets in the original. It is interesting to see 
that French scholars, who have in recent decades carried the 
art of translating foreign and classical poetry into prose 
almost as far as it will go, are beginning (this volume and M. 
Morel’s rendering of Jn Memoriam are examples) to try thei 
skill at the fascinating if generally desperate task of changing 
the language of masterpieces without destroying their form. 


F. Y. E. 
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STARS AND STRIPES. 


CHE LAND oF Contrasts. A Briton’s View of his American Kin. 
By James Fullarton Muirhead, London: John Lane 


Mik. MUIRHEAD has chosen for his book a tithe which admir- 
ibly describes its contents. Were it not that his sympathy 
with Americans and America is made plain and obvious, 
ne would be ina whirl of confusion at the extraordinarily 
ontradictory facts, anecdotes, impressions and revelations 
that he gives us at every point. A little value is_ lost 
to his excellent work by a suspicion that the book has 
in ulterior object—that it contains a fair dose of what the 
Missourians call “ soft corn”’—that it savours a little too much 
f the journalistic joy that greeted the good understanding 
that has existed between the two nations since Lord Salisbury 
was wise enough and clear-sighted enough to submit to arbi- 
tration about Venezuela. On the other hand, the book teems 
with real, truthful and sympathetic information about the 
United States. The greatest fault is that Mr. Muirhead 
commits himself to no judgment—he merely addresses his 
jury, states his facts, and makes his bow. We feel that we 
have a right to a vote in the verdict from a man who evinces 
such an astonishing knowledge of his subject. 

The style is pleasant, but marred here and there by the 
use of extraordinary words: “Obsolescent conflict,’ ‘ pro- 
cesses of endosemose and exormose,” “ resiles,”’ “ Hebraises” 
ind “ Hebraising.” M. Paul Bourget seems to have annoyed 
Mr. Muirhead, although all Americans, except Mark Twain, 
willingly admit that no cultured European has done them 
such exquisite justice as the Frenchman. Matthew Arnold 
comes in for a fair and deserved allowance of censure for his 
abuse of all things in the great Republic overseas. But 
evidently Mr. Muirhead does not realise that Americans have 
forgiven Matthew Arnold and have always thought of the 
unhappy affair as of a tragedy, because Mr. Arnold died 
almost simultaneously with the publication of his impressions. 
Of the other people who have annoyed Mr. Muirhead by their 
ibuse of America, I venture to state that they are unknown to 
more than fifty millions of the excellent folk whom they 
attempted to criticise and to correct! One fault more. Mr. 
Muirhead mars his charming and picturesque description of 
the negro by his unnecessary, ill-bred and unjust insult to the 
‘Milesians” of Boston on page 39. 

Yet what American can quarrel with a man for small sins 
f blindness and pride when he can write like this :— 

“In some ways the nineteenth century is the most romantic 
of all; and the United States embody and express it as no 
other country. Is there nothing of the picturesque 
in the long thin lines of gleaming steel, thrown across the 
countless miles of desert sand and alkali plain? . . . . Is 
there not an element of the picturesque in the struggles of the 
Western farmer? I say nothing of the Californian Missions ; 
of the sallow Creoles of New Orleans with their gorgeous pro- 
cessions of Mardi-Gras; of the equally fantastic fete of the 
Veiled Prophet of Saint Louis; or of the lumberers of 
Michigan ; or of the Mexicans of Arizona; or of the German 
beer-gardens of Chicago; or of the swinging lanterns and 
banners of Chinatown in San Francisco and Mott Street in New 
York ; or of the Italians of Mulberry Bend in the latter city ; or of 
the alternating stretches on a long railway journey of forest 
and prairie, yellow corn-tields and sandy desert.” 

Mr. Muirhead wrongs his recollections of the United States 
when he calls them merely “ kaleidoscopic.” The Californian 
trade winds, the sunless cafions for streets in Chicago, the 
bell-boys in the hotel corridors with their tinkling pitchers of 
ice-water, the torch-light processions, the whole chapter on 
‘ Baedekeriana” crammed with numberless details of purely 
American things : all these will touch the hearts of American 
exiles, and so accurate is Mr. Muirhead in all mere matters of 
observation that he may be responsible for some pardonable 
nostalgia. 

The whole chapter on “ The American Child” should be 
given in full. But most delightful and most tragically 
amusing is the diagnosis of that product of the Republican 
sinelting-pot—the American boy :— 

“ He isnot evenly precocious. He unites a taste for jewellery 
with a passion for candy. He combines a penetration into the 
motives of others with an infantile indifference to exposing 
them at inconvenient times. He has an adult decision in his 
wishes, but he has a youthful shamelessness in seeking their 
fulfilment. He is distinguished by a brutal frank- 


ness combined with a cynical disregard for all feminine ruses. 


He not seldom cails up the blush of shame to the cheek of 
scheming innocence, and he frequently crucifies his female 
relatives. He is generally an adept in discovering what will 
most annoy his family circle, and he is perfectly unscrupulous 
in avenging himself for all injuries, of which he receives, in 
his own opinion, a large number.” 


Thanks are due to Mr. Muirhead for reprinting this descrip- 
tion from an article by his brother. But he is no less worthy 
himself of congratulations for his own choice samples of 
characteristics of the small girl and the small boy of America : 
the girl who, in “a fit of infantile rage, addressed her mother 
as ‘ You nasty mean old crosspatch,’ and the boy who called 
his father ‘a black-eyed old skunk !’” 

The chapter called “Certain Features of Certain Cities’ 
shows a complete knowledge of all the most important cities’ 
of the Union. But Mr. Muirhead arrives at some very strange 
conclusions in his chapters on “Some Literary Straws” and 
“ American Journalism.” Certainly to call the latter a “ mixed 
blessing” is straining generosity to a point that is perilously 
near to bad judgment. But when all is said the book is so 
interesting, so sympathetic, so filled with information, that it 
will command respect for the famous little red-covered books 
that are the gospel and guiding star of the wanderers on the 
earth. 


B. 





EMPIRE OR FREEDOM? 


IMPERIALISM AND LIBERTY. By Morrison I. Swift. California, 
Los Angeles : The Roubrook Press. 


Mr. Morrison Swirt’s book is the most forcible presentment 
that has vet been published of the Anti-Imperialist policy in 
the United States, as well as a most vigorous indictment of 
the policy of Imperialism, Militarism and expansion which is 
at present as disturbing a phenomenon in that country as it is 
in our own. The author's contention is that such a policy 
must in the long run prove fatal to liberty and to popular 
institutions, owing to the inherent incompatibility between a 
free form of government and the military ideal of conquest. 
Machiavelli long ago pointed out that there was no easier way 
to ruin a Republic than by involving its people in daring 
enterprises, nor have the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith yet lost 
their force—that if England desires an Empire she will have 
perforce to obey an Emperor. Both in England and in the 
States militarism is undoubtedly operating to the detriment of 
liberty, for, as Mr. Swift well says :— 

“An Army in the midst of Democracy is as out of place and 

ruinous as a fiery Royalist club in the heart of a Republic. An 
Army in its constitution is undemocratic in every point. . 
Its members are trained to anti-Democracy. . « 
system of Army Government is not only absolute despotism, it 
is absolute slavery. Every officer is a Czar. The common 
soldier is not a man, he is a nonentity, a machine, or rather the 
hundredth-thousandth part of amachine. A slave is one whose 
time is owned and ordered for him by another ; and that is the 
state of the soldier.” 

To free itself from slavery has been the struggle of 
humanity for 2,000 years. Freedem of thought and con- 
science, freedom of political opinion and speech, these have 
been “ the priceless things of life so far partially won ;” and the 
Army takes back from a man all these hard-won prerogatives 
and plunges him backwards 2,000 years. The creation there- 
fore of the soldier, the increase of the standing army in the 
States, rightly strikes Mr. Swift as fhe great evil of contempo- 
rary American life:— 

“To be free from a standing army has been our highest 
pride. We have considered it un-American, anti-American. 

‘ How can we reconcile ourselves to standing apostate 
before mankind and renouncing our consummate mission of 
building a continent according to the principles of peace. 

“aa The introduction of a large army and navy into 
American democracy will destroy the good that our years of 
freedom from the military blight have developed. Heretofore 
we have gone forward towards light and liberty, we have been 
tothe world an example and hope. and having made 
this glorious beginning and filled the earth with promise we 
are lured to give it all up, to face about in our tracks, and to 
return back into the medizval darkness from which we set out.”’ 
From these and the other evils of the approaching 

irresistible military tyranny, so ably described and so 
deservedly denounced, Mr. Swift sees no prospect of politica 
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salvation from either the Republican or the Democratic party. 
He would have Imperialism or its negation raised to the 
position of the chief political issue before the country, as it 1s 
also likely to be before long in England, and on this subject 
he thus expresses himself 
‘The Anti-Imperialists must organise a new and indepen- 
dent political movement and appeal to the country on that 
broad issue in allits broad ramihcations. The country must 
be given the most tremendous education on popular liberty and 
government during the next fourteen months that it has ever 
known. Down with both the old fossil putridities and build 
up anew political edifice whose stones shall be undeviating 
justice at home and abroad, mortared together bv the indis- 
luble principles of supreme liberty 

Mr. Swift admits the hopelessness of trying to reach the 
commercial classes with this anti-military propaganda, but he 
turns “from these classes to the people.” He thinks that 
when they realise the brazen fraud that is being practised on 
them they will decide to control elections, and to put an end 
to the policy of Imperialism. One may hope that he is right, 
but the indications are all the other way. The forces on the 
side of militarism are at present omnipotent. The glamour of 
a Jubilee military parade; a naval demonstration ; a few 
claptrap articles in the press; and the dreariest platitudes 
from the platform; these are at any time amply suthcient to 
hynotize any people into an Imperialist state of mind, and to 
make them ready to barter any amount of political liberty 
for the will-o’-the-wisp of military glory. It is an unexpected 
revelation of the tendency of modern democracy. 

One of the best chapters in Mr. Swift's book is the one 
in which he shows the part played by the Press in thus mili- 
tarizing the people. The chapter is entitled “ The Bandit 
Press,” and makes special reference to the manceuvres by 
which the New York Fournal helped to bring about the recent 
Americo-Spanish war. “ Nothing was left unsaid that could 
embitter the American heart and cloud the American reason.” 
Secretary Sherman has said that negotiations were already in 
progress for the purchase of Cuba from Spain, on terms 
which Spain would have accepted, when the war feeling rose 
and swept everything before it. It was the Press that pro- 
duced the war feeling, as it did in England also last year about 
Fashoda. <A few headlines in large capitals suffice to do the 
trick. Print “War Spirit Prevails in New York City,” and 
forthwith people on the Pacific coast feel it their duty to feel 
the same holy rage. By this office-manufactured opinion the 
impression is produced on each reader “that, though he does 
not believe this way, others do,” and he is thus led “to act or 
acquiesce with what he believes to be the majority view.” 
The Press 

“ Brazenly proclaims what it calls public sentiment, in which 
perhaps not a single unit of the public agrees, but all are silent 
because each dimly fancies that there must be such a senti- 
ment somewhere, not crediting the Press with the lving 
effrontery to declare an absolute fiction so shamelessly. Each 
asks himself, too, what will be the use if I protest, since the 
papers will not print a dissenting note?’ “The majority of 
the papers daily repeat that expansion is an accomplished fact ; 
and the vast dumb people who have no voice listen hopelessly 
and at last take what they cannot disprove as true. It is the 
constant dropping of the Press that wears out courage in the 
people and paralyzes them. . We must cease to look 
to newspapers to learn public opinion. We must act inde- 
pendently everywhere, every man speaking out his mind boldly 

in his own circle and in his own ways. We shall soon find a 

new method to learn and to shape public opinion.” 

This is extremely well said and a good illustration of the 
strong and sensible spirit of liberty which pervades every page 
of Mr. Swift's book. It is curious that the Press, which was 
once among the great instruments of human progress, should 
in every free country have now become one of the greatest 
dangers to human liberty. The reason is, as pointed out by 
Mr. Swift, that it has been captured by the capitalist class, 
whose direct interest is in expansion and war from a mere 
business point of view. It constitutes one of the most despair- 
ful features of the present reign of militarism, which threatens 
liberty all over the world, in France and England quite as 
much as in the States. The choice for all is Empire or 
freedom : no country can for long have both, as both theory 
and history show. Mr. Swift's book is a most timely reminder 
to his countrymen of this law, but his reasoning is as applic- 
able to England as tothe States, and one can only hope that it 
will have as large an influence on this side of the Atlantic as 
it is sure to have on the other. No one who takes an interest 


in the greatest political questions of our time -should leav 
unread Mr. Swift’s eloquent defence of Liberty against th: 
insidious attacks of Imperialism that are now being mad 
upon it in all the chief countries of the world. 


J. A. FARRER 





“THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


SOUTH AFRICAN REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Lionel Phillips. Londo: 
Longmans, Green. 


THE writer seems to be one of those vivacious, impetuou 
scatter-brained women with a taste but no aptitude for politic 
who urge peaceable and reluctant husbands into dangerous 
positions, and are then indignant at their inability to extricat 
them. As “arecord for my children of the part played by 
their father in the Reform movement,” the book will n 
doubt serve excellently well; even from a historical point ot 
view it lets in a little incidental and unintended light upon th: 
modus operandi of the “ Reform movement.” For the rest it 
is an interesting display of personality, and exhibits a mind 
incapable of acquiring or transmitting accurate or even con- 
sistent impressions of the closest personal experience. 

Mrs. Phillips is not on the whole ill-disposed towards t 
Boers. She tells us “ hospitality is ingrained in the nature ot 
the people.” “The Boer is a highly intelligent person. I d 
not think there is any class of person to be found in the world 
who more readily shows the advantages of education.” So, too 
she condemns the “condescending and arrogant attitud 
adopted towards them by English newcomers. But else- 
where she damns them wholesale as_ stolid, lazy, dirty 
mendacious, treacherous and utter!y unprogressive folk. She 
imputes to them general corruption in all official circles, and 
endorses and illustrates by -exaggerated and often wholly 
fictitious stories the vices and crimes she holds to have 
justified the futile rebellion of 1895. This is the sort of 
thing :— . 








“ An old housemaid of mine, who married, told me in quite 

a casual way that her husband, who had been out of work, had 

got a job at Christmas to help in sorting the letters, which 

were too many for the usual clerks at the post-office. And she 
added, when they were tired of sorting them, they had a trap- 
door in the floor to an underground place, through which they 
dropped those that were left!” 
A good deal of her information was got second-hand, for 
she was in England when the Raid occurred, and although 
upon the first inkling of the sensational development she 
had planned to set sail and, hurried and ill, had taken a winter 
journey to Paris in order to get “the necessary clothes 
(unobtainable in London !), she did not actually arrive upon 
the scene before her husband and the other reformers were 
housed in jail at Pretoria. Mrs. Phillips thinks they were 
treated with terrible harshness. I do not blame her as a wife, 
but as a would-be revolutionist she really ought to know that 
her husband would have been shot or hung, probably without 
trial, in almost any other civilized country of the world for 
doing what he did. 

On p. 56 Mrs. Phillips says “ Chivalry is foreign to the 
Boer nature,” but her own admissions—e.g., pp. 85, 158, as to 
the treatment she herself experienced, to say nothing of the 
generous remission of sentences, disproves her allegations. 
Notwithstanding her “ horror of notoriety” Mrs. Phillips seems 
to have kept well to the front both at London and in the 
Transvaal. Against the advice of all her discreet friends she 
penned a rash inflammatory letter to the Times, containing 
gross exaggerations of “ grievances,” and interviewed with 
difficulty Mr. Chamberlain, whom she informed that they had 
been “ groaning under Majuba Hill for fifteen years,” which 
must have greatly pleased that member of the retrocession 
Cabinet. When Mrs. Phillips really got back to the Trans- 
vaal, she seems to have “made things hum” with her daily 
visits to the jail, her cabling to England and a real “ Prisonet 
of Zenda” plan of escape for the reformers, in which 
drugged whisky backed by chloroform and revolvers was to 
play a considerable part. By the bye, the mean middle-class 
reader cannot help feeling thankful that Mrs. Phillips 
husband was well planted in the firm which had secured the 
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promiscuous cabling at 4s. per word in which she indulged. 

There are one or two statements and omissions in Mrs. 
Phillips’ story that pique one’s curiosity. For instance, she 
does not explain how “ Lionel,” who seems to have been an 
industrious, quiet man, who sought to stick to business, if only 
he had been “let,” came to put his name to the monstrous 
misstatements and provocative suggestions of the “women 
and children” letter. Nor is it clear how Mrs. Phillips has 
so read the history of Mr. Rhodes’ connection with the Raid 
as to be convinced that “ the instigation of the Raid does not 
rest with him.” The story of the High Commissioner's 
incompetency and broken promises also does not square with 
the facts as otherwise disclosed. 

There are, however, two or three statements in the book 
which deserve extract and need little comment :— 

“In London drawing-rooms weeks beforehand was discussed 

a subject that in Johannesburg itself was spoken of with bated 

breath by the few in the secret and on which hung the destiny 

of a sub-continent.” 
Mrs. Phillips was in England at the time and ina position 
to know this important fact. 


he scenes at the station were most heartrending : women 
waited for hours in dense masses ; and the climax was reached 
when those disgraceful cowards, that portion of the Cornish 
miners who left, ‘rushed’ the trains and kept out the women.” 
These Cornish miners form the majority of the really 
British portion of the Uitlander population. As to the 
“popular” character of the movement in Johannesburg, read 
the following :— 

“So many mine managers and directors of companies were 
among the prisoners, that their continual trips to Pretoria sadly 
interfered with work.” 

In general and in detail Mrs. Phillips is curiously unre- 
liable. Condemning the Boer ill-treatment of Kaffirs, she says 
of the English—* They go too far in the other direction, and 
treat a Kaffir as if he were a white man.” Yet Mrs. Phillips 
must know quite well that all Outlanders approve the 
regulation which forbids a Kaffir to walk on the pave- 
ment in Johannesburg, and she must have heard some- 
thing about the history of Rhodesia. Of her inaccuracy in 
detail one example will suffice. On p. 127 she quotes as 
follows the well-known dictum of her husband, disclosed by 
his notebook captured in the Raid :—‘ There are many here 
who do not care a fig for the franchise.” But what her 
husband really said was—“ As to the franchise (1) do not think 
many people care a fig for it,” and he enforced the point more 
strongly in another passage :— 

“T may here say that, as you of course know, I have no 
desire for political rights, and believe, as a whole, that the com- 
munity is not ambitious in this respect.” 

Mrs. Phillips is not obtrusively grammatical. There is 
too much of constructions like the following :—“ This was 
the more significant, as it took place in Pretoria, which is 
well known to be very matter-of-fact.” 


J. A. H. 





BEETHOVEN AND BRAHMS. 


BEETHOVEN. By Frederick J. Crowest. London: J. M. Dent and 
Co. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Albert Dietrich and 
J. V. Widmann. Translated by Dora E. Hecht. London : 
Seeley and Co. 


In every brief biography that deals, within certain prescribed 
and narrow limits, with any great creative genius, it seems 
almost inevitable that the work should fall, as Mr. Crowest’s 
biography of Beethoven does, into two parts: the life, the 
works. It is a rough and ready method of division which has 
much to be said for it on the score of convenience to both 
writer and reader ; but it has this manifest disadvantage—you 
can neither give nor get a perfect impression of a composer's 
creative character if the description of his works does not 
go hand-in-hand with the description of the circumstances in 
which they were conceived and the conditions and influences 
under which they were written. We have only to read the 
letters in which Wagner describes the inception of Tristan or 





deep levels on the Rand when he reads of the sort of 






the composition of Die Meistersinger to realize how largely in 
his case the conditions of his life at the time determined the 
nature and the colour of his work. With Beethoven, fortu- 
nately, the separate consideration of his works and of his life 
matters less. Never probably was there a composer whose 
methods of work were less fettered, whose compositions were 
less coloured in character, by his material surroundings. Both 
his second symphony and his eighth, for example, were 
written under conditions of great mental and physical suffer- 
ing, but neither of the works themselves contain the slightest 
reflex of the composer's state. In his case, as Sir George 
Grove has so well expressed it, music had the entire mastery 
“over friendship, love, pain, deafuess, and any other external 
circumstance.” 
By far the best section in Mr. Crowest’s little volume is 
that which he devotes to “ Beethoven as a Musician.” It is a 
sound and (within its limits) a complete survey of the subject : 
it contains lucid litthe summaries of such points as ‘“‘ The 
Orchestra in Beethoven's time,” and “Wagner's view of 
Beethoven's instrumentation,’ and it is accompanied by 
profuse and illustrated footnotes and supplemented by an 
admirable bibliography and list of compositions. The amount 
of information which Mr. Crowest has managed to compress 
into his biographical chapter is equally excellent, though he 
might have materially increased its usefulness by marginal 
dates and more frequent references to his original autho- 
rities. The succeeding chapter, “Beethoven the Man,’ 
will hardly enhance the value of his volume ; it is a random 
collection of “ Beethoviana” not particularly well selected and 
arranged, nor is Mr. Crowest’s treatment in it of some aspects 
of the composer's character—notably when dealing with 
what he calls Beethoven’s “ Matrimonial Lingerings "— 
distinguished by very good taste. With this exception, the 
only fault that can be found with his book is the evidence 
which here and there it contains of hasty preparation. The 
index, for example, is wholly inadequate ; there are a number 
of irritating little misprints, and it is probable that with a more 
careful revision of the proofs we should have been spared 
such slipshod sentences as— 
“ Goethe's Bettina— Bettina von Arnim-—the imaginary angel, 
who, had the Fates acted otherwise, would have made 

seethoven’s earth a heaven, did not marry the master, nor did 

others.” 

I indicate these defects mainly because Mr. Crowest’s volume 
is the first of a series of similar biographies of “ Master 
Musicians ” which should prove exceedingly useful. The defects 
themselves do not affect the true value of Mr. Crowest’s 
work, which goes far towards meeting the want of a 
brief but adequate English biography of Beethoven. Among 
the many points of excellence that it possesses, too numerous 
to detail, I must content myself with mentioning two in 
particular. The interesting account of the various portraits of 
Beethoven (of some of which reproductions are given) is 
admirably done, though no mention is made of the familiar 
little crayon drawing, now in the possession of a well-known 
London entrepreneur, which was declared by Beethoven's 
nephew to be the most lifelike of all the portraits of the 
composer. Equally admirable, and more important, is the 
clearness with which Mr. Crowest brings out and emphasizes 
the salient points of Beethoven’s character—his unselfish 
generosity, his indefatigable industry, his ungrudging recog- 
nition of talent and worth in others, especially in other 
musicians, and, above all, his reverence for his art and his 
inherent nobility of disposition. When debarred by his deaf- 
ness from performing and conducting in public, Beethoven— 
“ Applied himself to the one sphere of his art that was left 

him with a force and energy that was little short of 
miraculous. . . . . There never was a more genuine 
worker. . . . . He could not endure the semblance of a 
slight to true music, whether such was the outcome of ignorance 
or ingenuity. , Varnhagen von Ense after an intimate 
acquaintance found the man in him stronger than the artist. 
asda The keynote of his whole character may be touched 
in the brave step he took when his unhappy father died. He 
gathered the reins and kept things together—working with 
might and main to preserve the humble home.” 

The biography of Brahms has still to be written. It is 
easy, in the meanwhile, to understand the interest shown by 
the ever-growing host of his admirers in the Recollections ot 
him which we owe to Herrn Dietrich and Widmann and 
which have now been given to English readers in an 
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idmirably translated edition. Those contributed by Herr 
Widmann (an eminent Swiss /i/férateur) are concerned mainly 
with the later years of the composer's life, and they shed an 
interesting sidelight both upon Brahms’ attitude towards 
Wagner's work and also upon the vast range of his interests, 
showing 
How wide was his intellectual horizon and how ripe his 
judgment of subjects having no immediate connection with his 
art. I have never seen anyone (Herr Widmann says) evince 
such fresh and constant interest in the phenomena of lite, 
whether of nature, art or even technical industry.” 

It is, however, to Professor Dietrich’s reminiscences that 
the reader will turn with the greatest interest. Herr Dietrich 
was a member of the group of young musicians who gathered 
round Schumann at Disseldorf and he was on most intimate 
terms with Brahms when the latter first came before the 
public. His Recollections range over a period from 1853 
onwards. Those contained in his first chapter, in particular, 
will be found of absorbing interest—thev take us over the two 
last sad years of Schumann's life and they contain not only 
two very beautiful and pathetic letters written by Madame 
Schumann in 1856 but a number of letters from Brahms and 
Joachim. These letters would alone be sufficient to account 
for the appreciaton of Herr Dietrich’s Reminiscences which 
German-speaking lovers of Brahms have shown; but the later 
portion of his Recollections are little, if at all, inferior in interest 
and it would be surprising if in their translated form they 
should not become as popular among music-lovers in England 
as in their original language they are in Germany. 


W. G. 


rHE SYNTHESIS OF AN ECONOMIST. 


PHeE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RopBERTUS. By E. C. K. Gonner 
London : Macmillan and Ci 


PROFESSOR GONNER has done for Rodbertus what Harriet 


Martineau did for Comte and Dumont for Bentham. For 
Rodbertus 

‘Committed the mistake, fatal so far as popularity is con- 
cerned, of leaving behind him no one book which gives a fair 
general view of his system, and thus the reader who wishes to 
torm an estimate must pass trom one treatise to another, and 
endure much reiteration before he can piece together the 
various severed doctrines into a consistent whole.’ 

Consequently, though in Germany his influence has been very 
marked, and though Lassalle acknowledged him as master, 
his teaching has affected but little the economic literature of 
countries other than his own. In future however English 
students will have no excuse for ignoring the German econo- 
mist who was in turns lawyer, administrator, politician and 
Pomeranian squire, and who drew from all of his occupations 
material to strengthen and enrich his economic and social 
theories. Professor Gonner tells us that he has “endeavoured to 
combine into a systematic whole the social and economic teach- 
ing of Rodbertus,” and difficult as it must have been to readjust 
the emphasis in purely controversial writings, and to distil the 
essence of the various detached fragments, it is difficult to 
imagine how the task could have been better done. The 
exposition is temperate and admirably clear, the criticism 
penetrating, the references numerous, and last but not least 
the style and arrangement excellent. The only thing which 
is lacking is an index, and though its absence is to be deplored, 
it is partly made up for by a comprehensive table of contents. 
Johann Karl Rodbertus was born at the old University 
town of Greifswald in 1805, and during the seventy years of 
his life played a large number of parts, administrative and 
political, and produced many pamphlets, treatises and letters, 
of which the most famous are probably the letters Zur 
Beleuchtung der Socialen Frage, and the four on Capital. Like 
Marx, he builds upon a broad Socialistic basis, but unlike him, 
he is capable of looking at a question from all sides, and is 
“ singularly and pleasingly unpartisan.” Professor Gonner's 
comparison of the two writers is worth quoting :— 

“ Rodbertus is a philosophic historian ; Marx an eager, keen 
dialectician ; Rodbertus a lover of nationality and a strong 
German patriot ; Marx a restless cosmopolitan and a Jew, with 
a typical disregard of modern nationalism, failing to realise 
its strength and necessity, and craving after vague international 








unity ; Rodbertus a statesman, conscious of the grave diffi- 
culties of administration and conservative in so far as to give 
an equal place to the maintenance of the State with its reform ; 
Marx revolutionary, intent on reform, somewhat reckless of 
consequences, and infinitely less sensible of the actual difficulty 
of carrving on Government.” 
It is easy to see why Das Kapital has become the text-book of 
Socialism, while the writings of the experienced, temperate 
administrator have been but little known to the ordinary non- 
German Socialist and reformer, who is impatient to work 
great changes, and does not, with Rodbertus, regard existing 
conditions as the result of ages, and likely to last for centuries 
more, until the far-away time when society can hold its true 
position and a sound and perfect social system shall be 
possible :— 





“ Society is to him (Rodbertus) indivisible and continuous, it 
stretches through the pa’st, is in the present, and extends into 
the future, and its growth into a reasonable and coherent unity 
is the great work of the ages.” 

To turn to the master’s purely economic teaching, the 
first point which strikes the reader is that Rodbertus divides 
all income into wages and rent. Wages are the reward of 
labour, rent the reward of ownership, whether of land or of 
capital. In the perfect society, while private property in 
income will continue to exist, land and capital, the essentials 
of production, will be the property of the State. 

Closely connected with this theory of distribution is his 
theory of value. To him no social system seemed satisfactory 
in which value should not correspond with labour. The weak 
point in these theories, as Professor Gonner poiuts out, is the 
treatment of capital. It is regarded simply as the product of 
past labour, and the element of time—the time between the 
date of production and that of consumption—as an essential 
factor in the value of capital is not fully realised. Thus the 
motives which bring capital into being, the decision to post- 
pone present consumption for the sake of future consumption, 
and therefore the true nature of interest, are practically ignored 
by Rodbertus, and this want of recognition of time, and 
“waiting” as Professor Marshall calls it, underlies a great part 
of the Rodbertian system of economics. 

The second point upon which Rodbertus lays stress is the 
tendency of the share of wages to decrease. Here he does not 
consider how far the institutions, such as trades unions, whic! 
are devised to check the tendency, succeed in their aims. 
Indeed Professor Gonner believes that he regarded them merely 
as false attempts which would only make it harder for the 
State to regain and tread the right road. But for detailed and 
most interesting treatment of these and other points, of 
Rodbertus’ views of the nature and growth of society, of his 
conception of the State as an industrial organism, and his ideal 
of the perfect State, the reader must be referred to Professor 
Gonner’s book, which is certainly an important addition to 
English economic literature. 





THE MOSQUITO COAST. 


TANGWEERA: LIPE AND ADVENTURES AMONG GENTLE SAVAGES. 
By C. Napier Bell, M.Inst.C.E. London : Edward Arnold. 


THE Mosquito Shore is a fascinating part of the world ; but 
few know anything about it save those who have actually 
been there. It furnishes—along with the adjacent regions 
of Nicaragua, Costa Rica and the Isthmus—some of the 
most striking pages of Mr. F. W. Boyle’s Camp Notes, a 
book with an almost unique power of making you feel the 
special charm of a locality. Mr. Bell has no literary artifices— 
perhaps no literary pretensions—but he too has realised the 
charm, and his simple, vivacious narrative, while aspiring to 
do no more than set down what he saw and heard, is full 
of it. 

Mr. Bell dates his preface from Wellington, N.Z., but it 
appears that he grew up in Central America, and a most 
delightful boyhood he seems to have had. He must have 
been in some respects a remarkable boy, for he “ incessantly 
wrote down what he saw and heard,” and out of the notes 
thus obtained the present volume is built up. The arrange- 
ment of the detached passages has not always been very 
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skilfully done: here and there transitions are somewhat 
abrupt and the chronology slightly hazy, but these things 
certainly do not impair the interest of the volume. 

Our relations with the Mosquito Indians are not exactly a 
thing to be proud of. The island of Old Providence, on the 
Mosquito Coast, granted by Charles I. to the Earl of Warwick 
and his family, was formally ceded by Spain to Great Britain 
in the treaty of 1670. The Earl and his trading agents having 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the Mosquito Indians, 
the latter petitioned to be taken under the protection of the 
British crown. They have always been most friendly and 
loyal—in fact they “for about 150 years fought sword in hand 
side by side with the English.” But in 1862 we served them 
as we have since served the Swazis, Gungunyana and others. 
The Mosquito territory, which had been specially reserved 
when the protectorate was relinquished in 1856, was “ virtually 
handed over to Nicaragua, with certain stipulations soon to be 
disregarded” (as usual in such cases) “that the republic was 
not to interfere with the Indians in any way.” 

Many names on the coast keep alive the memory of the 
buccaneers who here, perhaps, showed their best side. Captain 
Blewfields established his headquarters on the lagoon called 
after him, and built a block-house on the hill between it and 
the sea. Captain Wallace—on Indian lips “ Ballis’"—is the 
eponym of Belize. Other places have sonorous Spanish, or 
weird and quaint Indian designations : Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Awastara, the Wanx River, Caratasca, Piakos-Maya. The 
inhabitants, apart from European or American whites (more 
numerous now than at the time of which Mr. Bell is writing), 
are Indians, Sambos, “Caribs” and “Creoles.” Caribs is 
somewhat of a misnomer for the people deported (at the end 
of the last century) from St. Vincent to the northern part of 
the Mosquito territory—since they are, in fact, nearly pure 
African in blood, and speak, according to Mr. Bell, an African 
dialect. It would be interesting to trace the latter to its home, 
but no specimens are given. It would seem that most of the 
slaves brought to the West Indies come from the Upper 
Guinea coast and its hinterland. Mr. Bell mentions, among 
his early friends, an old blind Mandingo woman who could 
remember being carried off by slavers from her home, 
apparently near the head-waters of the Niger. 

The Sambos living along the coast from Cape Gracios a 
Dios to Duckwarra are the descendants of the slaves who 
escaped from the wreck of a Dutch vessel at the beginning of 
the last century, and intermarried with the Indians. They 
seem to be a vigorous race, though not comely—more prone 
than the Indians to crimes of violence, but good hunters and 
fishers and loyal subjects to their king, while they had one of 
their own. They enjoy altogether a better reputation than the 
similar cross-breeds of Brazil. 

The Creoles (a name to be used with caution, since its 
meaning varies in different countries) are here the “ coloured” 
people—i.¢., those more or less of African descent, the English 
element in the race having been contributed by successive 
generations of ship-captains, who also bequeathed their sur- 
names to their families, the remaining population having none. 
These people, to the number of about 600, with two or three 
whites, composed, in Mr. Bell's day, the population of Blew- 
fields. ; 

As for the Indians, besides the Mosquitos, the dominant 
race, there are five tribes—the Ramas (also known as King- 
men), Woolwas, Payas, Twakas and Prinzoos. Of these the 
Mosquitos and Twakas are the handsomest, the former 
especially differing essentially in build and appearance from 
the other Indians of Central America. Mr. Bell considers 
them “an offshoot of the formidable Caribs of the West 
Indies.” 

We have seen that the Mosquito Indians were governed, 
under the British Protectorate, by their own King. King 
Robert, on his death in 1841, left the care of his four children 
to James Stanislas Bell, father of our author, who, we gather, 
resided at Blewtields for the sake of cutting and exporting 
mahogany—at the same time appointing him Sheriff and 
Commandant of the kingdom and its dependencies. It was 
thus that George Augustus Frederick (of whom we have a not 
unpleasing portrait opposite p. 274) and Mr. Bell grew up and 
received their education together ; and not the least delightful 
episodes in the book are their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
sometimes shared in by the three Princesses, 





The book is a storehouse of hints rather than detailed 
information, for the ethnologist and folklore student; but 
space forbids our discussing it at length from this point of 
view. There is an interesting though fragmentary account of 
the Mosquito language in an appendix, also some specimens 
of native songs. Altogether the picture drawn of these people 
is a most attractive one, and we cannot help echoing Mr. 
Bell's regret that they should have been handed over to their 
hereditary enemies—all the more, as he seems to hint that 
they are pining away under a corrupt government and a 
despotic priesthood. Mr. Bell says, in a highly suggestive 
passage :— 

“When the American Indians, the South Sea Islanders, the 
Fijians, and Maoris were constantly at war and devouring each 
other as cannibals, they were happy, prosperous, and most 
numerous ; but as soon as they abandoned tribal wars and 
attempted to live the life prescribed to them by civilized people, 


, 


they were stricken by the hand of death” . . &e. 
There is a certain amount of truth in this, but I doubt 
whether this fate ever really overtook a race not already 
decadent. A strong breed rejects what it cannot assimilate, 
and (by a so-called return to savagery, as in the case of 
Sandili, the Gaika chief) weathers through. Mr. Bell admits 
a low standard of sexual morality among the Mosquitos ; and, 
more significant still, says that intrigues with other men’s 
wives seldom led to serious breaches of the peace. When 
one thinks of the attitude on such matters of the Zulus, or 
even the less warlike Manjanja, this certainly looks like a 
relaxation of meral fibre consequent upon a loss of consti- 
tutional stamina. 


A. WERNER. 





TAXATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


TAXATION, LOCAL AND IMPERIAL, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By 
J. C. Graham and M. D. Warmington. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. London: P. S. King and Son. 


Messrs. GRAHAM AND WARMINGTON have written a little 
book, divided into two parts ; the first, which can scarcely be 
too highly praised, gives an economic and legal view of our 
present system of local and Imperial taxation. The second, 
which is about as closely related to the first as is a common 
pump to the Binomial Theorem, treats of the constitution of 
local authorities in England and Wales, and merely goes 
over ground already covered by many similar text-books. In 
the first part, however, the authors, proceeding upon the fact 
that since 1868 the local expenditure has risen from 24} to 
66} millions annually, are driven to inquire into the present 
system of rating and its incidence. They point out that the 
Act of 1601 purported to tax every inhabitant and every 
occupier, and that it was only the wisdom of English Judges 
which let off inhabitants in respect of personal property and 
restricted the taxation of real property to the occupier. 
Most people will agree with Messrs. Graham and Warmington 
that personal property should contribute to the relief of the 
poor and to other local services which do not tend to raise the 
value of land or to increase the comfort of the occupiers of 
land or houses, but one follows the authors with still more 
interest and satisfaction when they cometo the question as 
between landlord and occupier: does the occupier pay the 
rates or does he shift the burden on to the landlord? On this 
point it is well to quote a part of Messrs. Graham and 
Warmington's masterly argument :— 

“ Let us take a hypothetical case: assume that the whole of 
London is let from year to year, and that suddenly the rates 
are raised £10. It has been said over and over again that the 
tenant will ask for and obtain a reduction of his rent by this 
amount. This doctrine appears to me to be opposed to common 
sense. 

The rent which a tenant is willing to pay is determined by 
a considerable number of facts, such, for example, as the size 
of the house, its condition and position, the cost and incon- 
venience of removal, &c., and the amount of money which he 
has at his disposal. 

The fact that there are, on this assumed state of facts, 
hundreds of other houses in the market, which would tend to 
keep down the rent, is immaterial, because by the same assump- 
tion there are hundreds of other occupiers looking for houses, 
which would tend to keep up the rent, so that we may keep to 
the solitary case of the one house. Now the sole effect of 

imposing an additional rate of £10 is, that if the tenant pays it 
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he wiil be £10 less well off than he was before. All other condi- 
tions remain the same. The only material point is that he is less 
well off, the wavy in which he has become so is immaterial. I 
tobacco or butcher's meat had gone up in price would 
also have been less well off. But can it be suggested that if 
butcher's meat went up, rents would go down to the 
same extent. If that be the true w, then it is the 
landlord who in part pays the butcher's bill, and I 
think there is just as much truth that s in the 
tatement that he pays the tenant's ra The effect on the 
tenant is that he has £10a year less to spend than he had 
before, and he will distribute his diminished expenditure over 
the whole of his expenditure ; ai all events over all these 


be reduced. Probably he will 


not reduce his various expenditures rateably, but will reduce 


items of expenditure which can 














those which are most eas duced ; and he will certainly 
tind it more casy to reduc xpenditure on luxuries by £10 
than to get his landlord t nt to reduce his rent by £10. 
In all probability, in most cases in towns the tenant determines 
the question by saying to himsclf that it will be much cheay 

and more convenient to him in the long run to pay the £10 
than to quarrel about it with his landlord, and incur the cost of 
ren ’ » another place and damaging his trade. Now it 
the ten of | lises let year finds it impossible to 
shift the burden of the rate it landlord, notwithstanding 
that he has an annual opporiunity of trying to do so, how can 
it be expected that the tenant of premises which he has occupied 


on lease for many years can do 
And whatever the answet 
pretty clear that a burden im; 


n may be, it is 


the currency of the 





lease cannot fall on the landlor« termination of the 
lease, however it mav_ fall a there is no 
adjustment during the currency « t lease. If the rates rise 
during the last ten vears of a lease the rent does not go down, 
and the increase of the rates falls exclusively on the occupie 

But if the landlord paid the rates the increase would fall on 
him, as he is the person who derives more benefit from the 
outlay than the tenant ; if this is an injustice to one party or the 
other which is inseparable from the leaschold system, it is a 
strong argument for shifting the payment of the rates trom the 
occupier, who derives a small benefit, to the landowner, who 


derives a large on 

I should have liked to summarise an equally admirable 
passage in which the writers of this little book show that 
increasing millions are annually extracted from the occupier to 
pay instalments of capital borrowed by locai authorities for the 
improvement of their districts and of landed property lying 
within them, but space forbids. 


F. W. H. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE Rep Book oF AMIMAL STORIES By Andrew Lang 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co 

THE PRINCESS OF HEARTS. By Sheila G. Braine. Hlustrated by 
Alice B. Woodward. London: Blackie and Son 


THE animal, wild and domestic, who now plays so prominent 
a part in juvenile literature, receives this winter further tribute 
from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang. The Red Book of Animal 
Stories tells us many a tale of beasts, not only as they are now, 
but as they were and also as they were not. In the domain 
of the fabulous we learn a variety of interesting things con- 
cerning the phoenix, the mermaid, the griffin and the gentle 
unicorn. More horrid are the tales of the Odenthos, the 
demon of Cathay and the deadly Basilisk—a being so potent 
that, had it not been for the existence of weasels and the aid 
of crystals, it would inevitably have been the death of all other 
living bodies. We also read grim and dreadful accounts of 
Dragons and Fire Drakes. Should however the emotions of 
pity or terror roused in the reader's breast prove too powerful 
for his peace of mind we recommend a perusal of the preface, 
where he will find the gratifying assurance that “all the stories 
are not true.” 

The extinct animals, though they had very difizcult names, 
are no less absorbing. Few of us realise what a Pterodactyl 
was like, or whether the Archxopteryx had wings or teeth, 
but such facts may all be met with here. Where too the 
imagination fails, as it well might, to conjure up a Stegosaurus, 
the always excellent illustration of Mr. Ford lightens the diffi- 
culty in the most charming manner. 

When we turn to the animal that we know it is pleasant 
toread of the many kind doings of lions, the gratitude of serpents, 
and the chivalry of pumas. Nearly every creature in the 
Animal Kingdom hasa story to tell ; the tiger alone who, as we 


’ 


know from other chronicles, is a “fearful beast,’ has been 
avoided. It would be hard to find a more delightful collec- 
tion of animal facts and fancies than these which Mr. Lang 
has put together. May every boy and girl receive it for a 
Christmas gift. 

A brightly written and charmingly illustrated nursery book 
is The Princess of Hearts. Those however who anticipate a 
sequel to the well-known tragedy will be disappointed, for 
although the principal actors remain the same (with the excep- 
tion of the Knave), no mention is made at all of the fatal con- 
fectionery. The Knave of Hearts, or Jack, as he is here called, 
is whitewashed into a Crown Prince, and but for one faux pas 
with a wizard, lives an altogether blameless life. He was 
unwise enough to exchange his heart for a marble one ; and 
many and bitter are the consequences of this rash deed. 
The Prince whilst in this unhappy condition, refuses on 
his wedding day to take the smallest notice of his bride, 
with the result that she is forcibly carried away by her out- 








raged parents. ‘The heroine however is Joan, the Princess, 
and it is on her virtue and valour that the story turns. She is 


the means of restoring her brother's heart, at an immense 
personal sacrifice, from the clutches of the magician. Jack of 
course immediately falls in love with his wife, secures her 
“dot” for Crown expenses, and lives happily ever after. Joan 
also escapes her threatened doom, and wins besides high 
honour and renown, for when we leave her she is still too 
young for matrimony. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Optics. , A Manual for Students. By A. S. Percival, M.A., M.B., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co. 
ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CaLcuLus. By Augustus De Morgan. New Edition. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company ; London : Kegan Paul. 


AccorpINnG to Mr. Percival’s own statement, his book on 
Optics is designed primarily for the use of ophthalmic students ; 
he is not without hope however that it may also be of use to 
mathematical students as an introduction to more advanced 
works on Geometrical Optics. Time alone can show how far 
these expectations will be realised, but while the clearness of 
Mr. Percival's style should render his work acceptable to 
mathematicians, it is doubtful how far the ordinary ophthalmic 
student will be prepared to digest the large number of mathe- 
matical symbols and diagrams which abound throughout the 
volume. Again, the author objects very strongly to the undue 
prominence given in other books on Optics to such subjects 
as the rainbow and halos to the exclusion of an adequate 
treatment of the human eye. Would not Mr. Percival himself 
have done better if he had devoted some of the space which 
he has used up in discussing caustics, and in drawing rathet 
complicated mathematical figures, to the explanation of the 
microscope, a subject so important for the class of readers Mr. 
Percival wishes to attract? 

De Morgan’s great Treatise on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, published in 1842, is generally recognised to-day as 
the most extensive and complete work upon the subject in the 
English language. The “Elementary Illustrations,” of which 
we have now a new edition, was originally published ten years 
earlier (in 1832), but has been often bound up with the larger 
treatise. It would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
De Morgan's works and of the importance of rigid accuracy 
upon which he everywhere insists. His views have been 
largely presented to the present generation by his pupil 
Todhunter, but it is always found that those who are willing 
to go back to the works of a great master himself add consider- 
ably to their grasp of the subject by so doing, and the present 
case is no exception to the gencral rule. 

The Open Court Publishing Company is to be commended 
for its efforts to disseminate sound views of science and an 
adequate and correct appreciation of the methods by which 
truth is generally reached. The present work may be safely 
recommended to those students who, not content with cram- 
ming up the subject for the sake of an examination, are 
anxious to obtain a knowledge of the calculus which shall be 
real and abiding. 


F. W. L. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 
THE National Review contains a paper written for the Oriental 
Congress by the Chinese Minister in London on an universal 
written language. Alone among modern nations which 
possess any mode of writing, the Chinese use characters to 
suggest ideas without the mediation of sounds, not only for 
some purposes, like Western mathematicians, but for all. 
As it is by the variety of sounds that members of ditferent 
races are prevented from understanding one another's 
thoughts, Sir Chichchen Lofengluh’s plea for a common 
idiographic system certainly commends itself on first thoughts. 
The practical difficulty in the way of adopting such a 
scheme for commercial and scientific objects is that, as 
we do not think (that is, reason) without words, an authorita- 
tive key of equivalents in each language would have first to 
be chosen, and the best possible key would certainly not pre- 
clude misunderstandings. The fact is, we do not think alike. 
Only quite simple and fundamental and everyday notions are 
approximately) common to the different civilized races. For 
the communication of these no doubt a system of symbolic 
writing would be invaluable. It would have another advan- 
tage—that of delaying the corruption of the old idioms. 
Trade and science would have no excuse for combining to 
fuse the great historic languages of the world into a single 
flavourless jargon. The days of “pidgin” and colonial 
English, diplomatic French and Kantian German would be 
donc ! 

“South African Problems and Lessons” form the subject 
of two articles in the Ninelecnth Century, contributed by Mr. 
Sidney Low and Sir Sidney Sheppard. Unlike the former 
writer, who examines various aspects of the question with 
great care, the late administrator of British Bechuanaland 
deals largely in general abuse and uncritical statements. In 
contrasting for instance the policy which he claims that 
President Brand would have pursued with that adopted by 
President Steyn, Sir Sidney Sheppard is ridiculously unfair 
to the latter. “ He would, as I believe, have firmly declined 
to enter into an unnecessary and ill-advised offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Transvaal Republic; he would 
have deprecated an oppressive policy towards Uitlanders ; he 
would have done his best to prevent the outbreak of hostili- 
ties,” and so on. The writer must surely be aware that if 
President Steyn entered into an alliance with the Transvaal, 
he used his influence with the Transvaal Government in 
favour of a modification of the exclusive administration 
and made great efforts to prevent the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Sir Sidney Sheppard ignores the Jameson Raid. 
Mr. Sidney Low makes a contribution to the discussion 
which is of a far different value. He recognises that the 
particular problems of South Africa are not to be lightly dis- 
missed with a rhetorical warning against “craven fears” 
which seek “to gain the pretended goodwill of irreconcilable 
enemies.” (Sir Sidney Sheppard apparently contemplates the 
prospect of a permanent hostility on the part of our future 
subjects with satisfaction rather than equanimity.) Mr. 
Sidney Low looks a good deal deeper. “Imperium et libertas 
have here to be reconciled under some peculiar and exceptional 
difficulties ; for with Imperial control we have to combine 
that large measure of individual freedom and self-government 
without which Englishmen have never yet been content to live, 
nor Dutchmen either.” In cautioning his readers against the 
view that the Canadian or Australian system can be trans- 
planted to South Africa, Mr. Sidney Low points out that there 
are four or five natives to every European, and argues that the 
acknowledged difficulties of governing such a population 
would make it impossible to entrust a local authority with 
such powers as are conferred upon our self-governing 
colonies. As an illustration of the limitations upon Imperial 
authority over colonial policy, Mr. Sidney Low instances 
the case of Western Australia. That colony has_ its 
Outlanders ; the mining population complains very bitterly 
of prohibitive railway rates and of the virtual control 
ot all political power by the unprogressive “burghers” of 
the coast districts. Yet the Imperial Government would 
never interfere on behalf of the grievances of the Coolgardie 
settlers. It would be highly dangerous to hand over the 
difficult task of ruling “several millions of coloured persons 









ranging in the scale from the educated British Indians of 
Natal to the degraded remnants of the Bushmen to an Execu- 
tive Council appointed by the majority in the Federal House 
of Assembly.” Mr. Sidney Low proceeds to consider the 
Canadian analogy in another aspect. In Canada the French 
Canadians have been kept loyal, not by becoming Englishmen, 
but by “becoming a little French nation under the British 
flag.” We talk of governing South Africa according to English 
ideas, but the Dutch may use the Parliamentary majority to 
make South Africa Dutch and not English. For the Dutch 
are the majority and will remain the majority. Those who 
reckon ona great emigration of English farmers forget that 
Canada “scours the world for Finns, Scandinavians, Icelanders 
and other foreigners to fill the places which Englishmen and 
Scotchmen and Irishmen will no longer take.’”’ What reason 
is there for anticipating a large emigration of Englishmen as 
farmers to a country so much less attractive than Canada as a 
field for agricultural enterprise? And if this is the case as far 
as farming is concerned, the outlook is not more promising 
if we turn to artisans. Here again the native factor asserts 
itself. The supply of the rank and tile of labour from the 
mines comes more and more from the subject peoples. And 
even gold mines and diamond mines are not inexhaustible. 
Mr. Low's conclusion is a negative one; that any hasty imita- 
tion of other systems is to be avoided in a country which 
presents a problem quite peculiar to itself. Mr. Low adds a 
corollary on the necessity for further military organisation. 
He hints at an early revival of balloting for the militia and 
suggests that Sunday would be an excellent day for rifle- 
practice. But would not the day (however suitable for 
“clerks and artisans”) be a little inconvenient for Canon 
Knox Little and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, who doubtless wish 
to exhibit on the field (nothing more terrible we hope than 
Salisbury Plain) the same valour which they have displayed in 
the pulpit? 





FICTION, 


Via Crucis. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 

THE PRINCESS XENIA. By H. B. Marriott Watson. London and 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

THe Crock oF GoLp. By S. Baring Gould. London: Methuen. 

A Wipe Dominion. By Harold Bindloss. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

THE DruMMER's Coat. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. London: Macmillan and Co, 


A few years ago Mr. Marion Crawford seemed to have 
worn his imagination out. Never very rich or very subtle it 
had become a mirror reflecting itself indefinitely but with 
less distinction each time. In his recent work there was 
always something to ensure popularity and to merit attention, 
even when the reflection was most dim, but readers of The 
Roman Singer and A Cigarette Maker's Romance must have 
longed for something better than Don Orsino or Pietro Ghisleri, 
the mere ghosts of former successes. Some of his novels of 
modern life showed ingenuity and observation but one cannot 
compromise with realism, and Mr. Crawford was not born to 
be a realist. It is in the romantic novel that he appears at his 
best, and he has never written a better romantic novel than 
Via Crucis. 

It is a tale of the Crusade .inspired by Bernard of 
Clairvaulx, when Eleanor of Aquitaine, then Queen of France, 
took the cross with the ladies of her Court. The hero is an 
English youth of Norman origin, Gilbert Warde, who is 
robbed of his birthright by the treachery of his mother, and 
has the misfortune to be loved by the great Queen, while 
himself loving Beatrix, the daugbter of his mother’s second 
husband. From these facts spring the misfortunes and joys 
of his life, misfortunes which strengthen and purify an ardent 
and noble nature and joys which show this almost ideal 
knight to be human after all. Gilbert Warde is a fine study 
of chivalry at its best. He has the love of fighting for its own 
sake, the simple mysticism, the quiet self-containment, the 
reverence for women and almost all the heroic virtues which 
are supposed to be characteristic of his class. Yet he 
interests us as an individual and we follow his adventures 
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with the breathless interest of a schoolboy first discovering 
Ivanhoe. 

As an historical novel Via Crucis has not the qualities of 
breadth and verisimilitude of detail which puts The Cloister 
and the Hearth in the first rank, but it interprets the past with 
more fidelity than the host ot recent novels which aim at 
reconstructing centuries. The notable personages who appear 
do not seem impossible or commonplace (with perhaps the 
exception of Arnold of Brescia, who is shadowy and unreal), 
and one or two, particularly Eleanor herself and her 
monkish husband, Louis, are historical pictures of some 
value. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson has quickly won a reputation 
for slashing romance told in a spirited and attractive style. 
In the author of Galloping Dick it was recognised that a new 
writer had arisen who could not only produce a book of the 
kind popular at the time, but could also tell his tale in words 
that ornamented as well as expressed his meaning. In The 
Adventuress he did more than maintain his reputation, bringing 
novelty into the conception as well as into the form of the 
story. With The Princess Xenia he advances little, if at all. 
The story is not original, though it has original points. The 
style, though it sometimes helps the story, is generally careless 
and often vulgar 

Weser-Dreiburg was a buffer state between Austria and 
Prussia, having on either side of it the principality of Erwald 
and the margraviate of Salzhausen. When Christopher 
Lambert became a millionaire, he resolved to play the part of 
Providence to this littie State, and his misty plans gradually 
resolved themselves into a desire to unite the three States into 
one large enough to oppose the schemes of Austria and 
Prussia. His schemes miscarried and Prussia was triumphant, 
much to the disgust at first of Princess Xenia, who had trusted 
him. But this disgust is gradually softened into pity, and 
finally into something more. Into this plan is worked fighting, 
intrigue, revolutionary societies and the inner life of courts— 
in fact everything that is to be expected. And all moves in a 
lively, if rather confused manner. 

It is unfortunate that the setting and tone of the circum- 
stances of this book suggest comparisons, for the central idea 
is novel and entertaining and some of the characters are 
excellent. The inevitable failure of the tiny machinations of 
Christopher Lambert, who yet has a dash and ingenuousness 
which make you like the fellow (despite the unattractive 
pictures by Mr. T. de Thulstrup) is a true climax which 
gathers up and explains the app wenily aimless meanderings of 
the narrative. Unfortunately for the purposes of comedy an 
anti-climax has to be introduced. The best characters in the 
book are the Prince of Erput, the military figure-head, a hero 
to his people, but obviously a pig and a pedant to all who get 
to know him; the Margrave of Salzhausen, an unworthy 
prince, who prefers playing the fiddle to affairs of State, and 
would sacrifice all his honours for a new sensation, but appa- 
rently a kindly, broad-minded man and an excellent companion ; 
and Count von Straben, the diplomatist, who is content to 
become a cipher to succeed, and sinks his own condition to 
better study those of others. The Princess Xenia is, in short, 
certainly a book worth reading, but we feel that a little more 
care would have made it more worthy of the author's growing 
reputation. 

Mr. Baring Gould, following the precedent of the Arabian 
Nights, gives us a charming collection of fairy stories suspended 
on the thread of a single narrative. The part of Scherazade is 
played by a decayed ex-schoolmaster, Mr. Jeremiah Toope. 
His audience, the pixies, are far more lenient to their historian 
than the audience of the Arab lady, for instead of threats of 
death, a lost faculty is restored at the termination of each tale. 
Toope proves an excellent storyteller. -He tells us of Heming, 
the horse hero, Rosalind, Patient Helen and many others. 
We learn too a new version of the history of Jack Horner, 
whose antecedents, with the exception of one trivial incident, 
have never been satisfactorily explained. “The Water of 
Light” is a charmingly humorous story, but perhaps the most 
amusing of all is “Cleomene.” Cleomene was a queen afflicted 
by that obdurate and distressing malady, Perpetual Domesti- 
city. Nothing could rouse her from the mental torpor pro- 
duced by household interests until the elves took her case in 
hand and prescribed their own treatment. This was to wander 
over the earth and encounter many dreadful perils ; her life at 


each only being saved by the composition of a line of verse 
dealing with the present disaster, and the last syllable in every 
line was always to rhyme with “ock.” After seven adventures 
she succeeded in producing quite a respectable poem ; the 
last line, “And circumvented the Gryojock,” was in fact pro- 
nounced to be remarkably beautiful by the elf-mother, an 
established critic. Cleomene is left a complete cure. She 
devotes her time to delivering lectures on her recent experi- 
ences, and presumably neglecting her housekeeping. 

Librarians will probably be puzzled when they come to 
catalogue Mr. Bindloss’ contribution to the ‘ Over-Seas 
Library.” It is a rambling, semi-autobiographical collection 
of impressions of various parts of the Dominion of Canada, 
and may perhaps best be described as a mass of raw material 
for short stories which will never he written. Mr. Bindloss 
has shown by his book on West Africa that he can 
describe unfamiliar regions, but he evidently does not possess 
the gift of construction. His subject-matter is, in parts, so 
interesting that his book is readable, but it is a mere skeleton. 
The reader will derive from it a good deal of information 
about farming, sealing and other Northern pursuits ; but 
any one who knows the Silverado Szuatters, and remembers 
how rough experiences were there transmuted into literature, 
will wish that the author had taken a little more trouble. A 
candid friend would advise Mr. Bindloss to burn his first 
draft of the book, and write it all again. For in it there are 
the elements of quite a good book. 

It must always be a hard matter for an adult to say 
exactly what type of book will best take a child's fancy. Up 
to a certain age—say ten or twelve—the supremacy of the 
fairy tale is indisputable, but after this a small leavening of 
fact may not be taken amiss. In The Drummer’s Coat we hi ive 
dates, names of battles and a fairly accurate representation of 
Devonshire dialect. These truths however hardly detract 
from the interest of the story any more than does one 
incident, which we are told is founded on fact, oppress us 
with a sense of its reality... There are children in the book 
and soldiers, there are adventures and a mystery, there is a 
genuine idiot and a reputed witch—these are the things that 
children will remember. The pictures, it is true, may help 
them to recall how “long ago” little girls wore poke bonnets 
and frilled trousers and little boys wore nankeen suits, but the 
merely historical events will probably leave them indifferent. 
The story is carefully and pleasantly written. There is 
sufficient dramatic movement to keep one’s interest alive, and 
the conclusion is satisfactory. We see no reason why this 
book should not be widely read, both in the schoolroom and 
the nursery. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annals of the American Academy, Volume XIV., No. 3, November, $1, 
and Son. 

Beckford (Peter), Thoughts on Hunting, in a Series of Familiar Letters to a Friend, 
with cight drawings by G, H. Jallard, 10s. 6d. Methuen and Co. 

lew (W. A. C., M.A.), Racing, 3s. 6d. RB. A. Everett and Co. 

Cust (Lionel), A History of Eton College, §s. Duckworth and Co 

Moss (Fr. Raphael M., O.P.), Oxford Conferences, Summer Term, 1899, 1s. 6d. 
Kegan Paul 

Murray's Handy Classical Maps : Gallia, 1s. John Murray. 

The Royal Atlas of England and Wales, 16s. George Newnes. 

REPRINTS. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), Anyhow Stories for Children, with illustrations by Lady 
Stanley (Miss Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon. John Collier, new edition, 3s. 6d. 
Duckworth and Co. 

Fitzgerald (Edward), rendered inio English Verse by, The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, the four editions, with the original prefaces and notes, 8s. 6d, 
Macmillan and Co 

Green Vohn Richard), The Conquest of England, two volumes, new edition, tos. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Shakespeare (William), Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and Poems, Volumes IL, III. 
and IV., 1s. per volume. George Newnes. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), Treasure Island, new edition, 6s. Cassell and Co. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), The Princess, 2s. 6d. Macmillan and Co. 

Twain (Mark), The Writings of, Edition de Luxe, Volumes I. and IL, The Innocents 
Abroad, in two volumes, per volume 12s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 

Country Life, December, Christmas Number, 1s. Georges Newnes 

Harper's Magazine, December, 1s. Harper and Bros. 

Parents, December, 6d. Kegan Paul 

dcribner’s Magazine, Christmas Number, 1s. Sampson Low. 

The Art Journal, December, 1s. 6d. H. Virtue and Co. 

The National Review, December, 2s. 6d. E. Arnold, 

The New Century Review, 6d. The New Century Press. 

The Nineteenth Century, December, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 


P. S. King 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds ie oe cid ia £35,000,000 





THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF 
BIBLES!!! 
From 6d. to £10. 
Church, Family, Interleaved, Parallel, Pocket, Revised, Reference, 
Teachers’, Variorum, Wide Margin Bibles, &c. 
Lists sent, post-free, from 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, EC. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


BrP PS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 















ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


LIBRARY EDITION Seas BIRRELL’3 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., tastefully printed, and bound in 
cloth, price 12s., 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. By Avoustine BrirRee. 
Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA. Series I. 
OBITER DICTA. Series II. 
Vol. Il. contains: MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 
RES yu DICATE. 
The Two Volumes are tastefully printed in large type, 
need of a Library Edition. 
“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike some living writers 
who might be named, he is always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so 
vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.’ '—Daily 


Chronicle 
In crown 4to., tastefully printed and bound, Illustrated, price 21s. net, 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF SHROPSHIRE. An 
Artist’s Sketching Rambles and Researches in the County. 
Verv fully Illustrated with Original Drawings. By H. 
THORNHILL Timmins, F.R.G.S., Author of “Nooks and 
Corners of Herefordshire” and “ Nooks and Corners of 
Pembrokeshire.” 

In crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

TIPS FOR TRA VELLERS : or, Wrinkles for the 
Road and Rail. A Vade Mecum for the Young, the Middle- 
aged, and the a By MacCartTuy O' Moore... 


“The author knows how to convey his information in a popular style and to 
lighten his pages with incidents both grave and gay.” —Dublin Evening Mail. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and Others. 
BLUNT. 
“The story shows considerable literary ability, and is developed on original 
lines.” —Glasgow Herald ; 
In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


‘* MALCOLM ROSS :” a Romance. 





to supply the 


By Cary J. 


By ALEXANDER 


Crais, F.S.A., Author of “America and the Americans,” 
&c. 


“The sketches of Scottish character are deftly drawn, often brimful of quaint 
humour, always true in spirit, and entertaining reading.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


LOA VES AND FISHES. By Bessie Reyno.ps. 


‘The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on account of its literary worth 
and interest, but because of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which pervades the 
book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Epirors,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 





Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
pC ee ft 8 o Yearly ame 10 0 
Half-yearly ...... O14 oO Half- -yearly ennee 015 0 
Quarterly ......... 0 7 0 Quarterly ......... e 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 

Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
4I and 43. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

— Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 

oa 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 

and Walsh. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £100 9 oO £5 00 £210 © £3 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter .......... 9° 0 ee . 250 30°00 
CEE GAS cece cscccece 8 0 Oo 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—1os. per pig uesnd column. 
6s. 8d. narrow ,, 


Is. pet line, broad column. 
narrow column, 


8d. 
Companies, £12 per page. 
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WITH THE TRANSVAAL REFUGEES 
SEE THIS WEEK'S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post, 3id. 


PRINCIPAL CON TENTS OF THIS WEEKS ISSUE. 

THE WAR: Persons and Incidents. Illustrated 
WHITE TULIPS: Frontispiece 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C.G 

A PROTEST 

MR. TURVEYDROP’S ACADEMY 
THE CASTLE LINERS AS TROOPSHIPS. With Photographs 
PRIVATE LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
SHORT STORY: HANS THE MATI 
THE FRAGMENTS THAT REMAIN. Illustrated 
THE WAR AND THE HALLS 
MEMS. FROM THE MAGS. Illustrated 
SHORT STORY: KALOO THE GOND 
CONCERNING DRESS. An Illustrated Page for Ladle 
SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. Illustrated 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS u lustrated 
THE LIBRARY: Illustrated Reviews and Literary New 

SIR ALGERNON WEST'S RECOLLECTIONS 

MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

AN OLD FAVOURITE IN NEW CLOTHES 
THE WALTER CRANE PICTURE BOOKS 


fHE HUNTING SEASON 

DEATH OF SIR HENRY TATE. Biographical Sketch 

CONCERNING HEARTH AND HOME 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE ALL THE WEEK'S NEWS 


Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 


Publishing Office: Tudor-street, E.C. 


Packed from beginning to end with reliable information ! } 
FAMOUS RACEHORSES. 
RAGING. HORSE OWNERS. 
JOCKEYS. 
3 6 TIPSTERS. 


BETTING MEN. 


W. C.. A. BLEW. BOOKMAKERS, 
TURF FINANCE. 


Ai all Bo lers and Libraries Etc. 
R. A EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex Street, W.C. 


DEAN’S 
TOY BOOKS. | 


: : | 
As Presents or Prizes for Children, we | 
especially recommend—out of the scores of Picture 
Books we publish : 
| 


THE TWO SMARTEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 
| 


Pictures — lates | 
. A. S. Forrest / ! 
for Little 3/6 


Verses by 


Englanders. Frank Green. 


. By Ingle Rhodes 
Gimcrack A Con npanion , 
4 l to “ The 3 6 
Jing es. Pickletons.” : | 
Told and | 
Drawn by 
The Ingle — 
° Cok ley Oa 3/ 6 
Pickletons. with | 
Amusing 
Text. 


The A.B.C. _By Mrs 


Ernest Ames. 
for Baby Rhymes and 3/6 
capital Comic 


Patriots. — ; Pictures. 


SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


It will help you in selecting your Christmas Presents. 


“DEAN’S” Toy Books are irresistible. 
You cannot do wrong by always buying 
_ DEAN’S s” ” Toy Books. 


London : DEAN AND SON, Ltd., 160A, Fleet Street, E.C. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in APRIL. 

Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 








DITTIES OF THE DAY | - 


, ] OUR CHESS PAGE. | 
MR. KEGAN PAUL'S “MEMORIES.” THE BIBLE AND BEER. Illustrated. | 





MACMILLAN AND C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 Vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 
eee Dec. 15. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON, 
TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND 


OTHER LITE RARY ESTIMATES. Sy FREDERIC HARRISON. 


crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net 


A CAPITAL. CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Now complete in Ten Volumes. Globe 8vo., 5s. each. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
GUARDIAN :-—" Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the 
general reader.” 
LITERATURE :—" Admirably printed and bound.” 
TIMES :—"Seems admirably fitted to meet the needs of the ‘ cultivated but 
rot learned ' reader 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. By Clement Scotrr, With numerous Portraits Two Vols., 8vo, 
363. net. 
DAILY NEWS :—“ Furnish a great deal of entertaining reading, including not a 
little which will provi te valuable material for the future historian of the stage. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. First Part—To the Close of the Seven 
Years’ War. In Two Vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo., 36s. net, 

GRAPHIC :—“ There can be no two opinions, from whichever point of view 
one takes it, as to the value and merit of this work. Of absorbing interest to all 

Britishers, it will be invaluable to future historians, and to students of military 

history and tactics, besides being most useful as a book of reference.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORK- 


SHIRE. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown Svo., gilt top, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—* The wonderful story of Yorkshire's past provides Mr- 
Norway with a wealth of interesting material, which he has used judiciously and 
well ; each grey ruin of castle and abbey he has re-erected and repeopled in the moat 
delightful way. A better guide and story-teller it would be hard to find.” 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By 


CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.GS., Author of “Letters from Majorca.” With 
Eighty-ceight Ilustrations. 8vo., ros. net. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
THIRD EDITION, With a NEW PREFATORY CHAPTER 
dealing with the cvents which have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. JAMES BRyck, M.P. With Three Maps, and with the Text 
of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY 


‘souTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY, By Capt. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspon 
dent of the “Times” in South Africa. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 





NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” 
With Map. Crown S8vo., 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" <A true and complete history of the Vendean uprising 
of 1793. . . . . Of unflagging interest. . . . . Mr. Jephson’s book is 
eminently cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the thinking public of 
all nationalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 
literature, unsu: passed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth 
century.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, ‘the 


Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by *EDW ARD 
FITZGERALD. Texts of the Four Editions with the Original Prefaces and 
Notes. Extra crown 8Svo., 8s. 6d. net. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By Jon 


RICHARD GREEN. In2 Vols. Globe 8vo., 10s. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., Limited, London, 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


An lilustrated Christmas List wiil he sent | 
on Application. 


THE LARGER TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


With Numerous Photogravure Frontispieces and Illustrations in 
Notes and Glossary. To be completed in Twelve Vols. Cloth, 
square crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net per Volume. Vols. 1-4 Now Ready. 

There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 175 Copies, 
bound in vellum, and with numerous extra Illustrations. The price 
oi this Edition may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF | 
JANE AUSTEN. 


omplete in Ten Volumes, uniform with the “ Temple Classics,” 
Complet Ten Vol 2 with tl Temple Cl 
cloth, 1s. 6d. ; limp lamb-skin, 2s. net per Volume. Each Volume 
contains a Frontispiece in Five Colours by 


C. E. and H. M. BROCK. 


The set, cloth, 15s. ; leather, £1. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE 
REMUS.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT 
MINERVY ANN. 


Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by A. B. FROST. 


SONNETS IN SWITZER- 
LAND AND ITALY. 


By Canon RAWNSLEY. 


Large crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 


Edited by FREDERICK J. Crowest, Author of “ The Great Tone 
Poets,” &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt. With many Illustrations. 
Per Vol., net, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


BEETHOVEN. 


By FREDERICK J CROWEST. 


MASTER DEATH, MOCKER 
AND MOCKED. 


By ALICE SARGANT. 


Paper cover, Is. net. 


For Nlustrated Christmas Books sce Special 
Slustrated List, which willbe sent to any 
address on receipt of a postcard. 





J. M. DENT and CO.. 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. | 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY HELENE GINGOLD. 


THE chit Lingrrety CHRONICLES. 


By the Author of “ Denyse,” “ A Cycle of Verse,” &c. &c. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. C loth, 6s 
A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne, full of incident and adventure. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF RICROFT OF WITHENS.” 
BY MO'R AND FELL. Landscape and Langsettle Talk in 
West Yorkshire. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. With over Seventy Illustra- 
ry Georgie He ring Cloth, gilt. 6s. 
e hi and has brought to the task of showing the 
he enthusiasm of a native and the power of picturesque 













pres arrangement of the novelist. It will be remembered that the 
York > local colour of his two principal novels, “ Ricroft" and “ A Man of the 
Moors,” was held to be peculiarly succeseful 


A PROSE-POEI eg THE MOUNTAINS 
ALPINE MEMORIES. By EMiILe JAVELLE. With a Bio- 
graphical ani Literary Notice by ECGEYE RAMBERT. Translated and with an 
Introduction by u\ H. CiitssoN. With Portraits and other Ilustrations 
Cloth, 7s. 6d 


7 
GEORGE SELWYN: his Letters and his Life. Being Selec- 
tions from the Correspondence of George Augustus Selwyn, Member of 
Parliament 1747 1791. With a Biographical and Critical Narrative and Notes. 
By E. S. Ros« Joint Editor of the Speeches and Addresses of the Fifteenth 


Earl of Derbs pa H. CLERGUE. Illustrated with Photogravures. 10s, 6d. 
net 


IN TEN DAYS OVER THIRTY FE El OF PRAIS E HAVE BEEN BESTOWED 
ON THIS BOOK BY THE PRESS. 


THAT REMINDS ME . By Sir Epwarp RvsseEtt, 


litor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post.” First Edition exhausted on Publication. 

rge Second Edition in Preparation. With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. net. 

“All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover."’— 
Westminster Gazette. 












rH& CONQUEROK OF THE ANDES 
FROM THE ALPS 10 THE ANDES. By Martias Zvur- 
IRIGGEN Fully Iu ed, cloth, ros. 6d. net 
wi 1 be re: ad fat and w and must take its place on the shelves of all lovers 
of mountaineering literature Sir W. Martin Conway, in the Daily Chronicie 
THE Al THOR OF ‘AL ICE IN WONDE RL AND.” 
CHEAP E DITION OF HIS “LIFE.” 


THE LIFE AND LECTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 


By s. D COLLING woop Wi ith many Illustrations, Cloth, 35. 6d 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICrURE-BOOK. Edited by 


S. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Hlustrated. Cloth, 6s. 









“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
NEW VOLUME JUsT PUBLISHED. 

MODERN SPAIN. (178%-1808.) By Martin A. S. Hume, 
F.R.H.S., Author of “Sir Walter Ralegh,” “The st Rg » of Queen 
Elizabeth,” “The Year After the Armada,’’&c. 

Illustrated and with Map and Index Noth, §s. 


A BOOK FORTHE TIMES. 

SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By Gro. 
McCALL THEAL, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up 

to date, Completing the Fi fteenth Thousand. Illustrated, and with Map and 
Index. Cloth, §s. 





\ NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 

A WIDE DOMINION. By Haro_p Binp_oss. 

, OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 

THE IPANE. By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. THE 
CAPTAIN of the LOCUSTS. By A. Werxer. IN GUIANA WILDS. By 
JAMES Ropway. THE WELL-SINKERS. By Ernet Quinn. IN A 
CORNER OF ASIA. By HUGH CLIFFORD. 

Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 


A ROMANCE FOR CHIL DREN 
THE TWO POOLS. By J. THomson Dunninc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d 
Mr. Dunning takes his small readers into the kingdom of the trouts and stickle- 
backs, and shows them hor w elections take ce pl ace there. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louris Brecker, Author 


of “By Reef and Palm,” “ Pacific Tales,” &¢. First Edition Sold Out. Large 
Second Edition Now Ready. Cloth, 6s, 





EVERYBODY SHOULD BUY -s5 
UNWIN'S CHAP BUOK It isa Christmas Budget of Short 


es, Poems, interesting Facts about Authors, and Literary and General 
Arti cles It contains as fronti spiece a fine three-coloured Portrait of Eugene 
Stratton in “ The Cake Walk,’ ‘and upwards of 100 Mlustr ations. Crow n gto., Is. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nesgit. With 


many Illustrations by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. In Decorated 
Cover, and also in Unwin's Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Of all the ch n's stories ever written this should rank as first favourite. 
Full of fun and adve re, told with humour and a marvellous knowledge of child- 
hood. . . . . Nochild of any age will weary of reading it. There is not a dull 
page from beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.”—Birmingham 
Ds tily Gazette. 

a XWIN’ 3 , GRE E N « CL LOTH L IBRARY. 
39th Thousand. Now Ready. 
THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockerr, Author of “The 
Lilac ‘Eee " &e. 
the Author of “ MOONLIGHT,” “SUSANNAH,” &c, 
THE PATTEN ne earre” By Mary E. MANn. 
> Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience.” 


I, THOU, AND THE OLHER ONE. By Ame tia E. Barr. 


Crown &vo., cloth gilt, 6s. each 








Mr. UNWIN will send his Autumn Announcement List to any address 
Post-free on Application. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST ‘OF NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By W. S. Litty, Author of “ The Great Enigma,” “ Four 


Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 8vo., 14s. , 
“A yaluable contribution to that distinct formulisation of sound political principles which is gradually being effected among thinking men.” —Outlook 

















































THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza 
Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.1.E., British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894; 


Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 1894-1899. With Portrait, Map, and Illustr: ations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 
I have read many books about frontier geography, history and policy, but none that has eons me more pleasure than this.” —Morning Post. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND ‘BEYOND: An Account of Journeys in Western and 


Central China, especially in the Provinces of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. Dedicated by 
Permission to the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. By Mrs. BisHop (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. net. 
Mrs. Bishop is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed the results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of her 
ny ot with an added interest in, and a clearer conception, of the great region in which we trust to see British enterprise take a fresh departure, when South Africa ceases 
» hold the field Times. 


THE XIXTH AND THEIR TIMES: An Account of the Four Cavalry Regiments in the British be 
Army that have borne the Number Nineteen, By Colonel JoHN BipputpH. With Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Illustra- 
tions. Svo., 10s. 
we Ready in all that depends upon them, and willing beyond description.” He did not know that when his book was published, the regiment would be 
making those words good in Natal. L adysmith has m: ade the story of the 19th doubly interesting just now . not only to present and future members 
but to all who are proud of the little British Army and care to know its records.” —Pall Mali Gazette 


Sketches of Life and | NEW IMPRESSION. 
AT SCHOOL AND AT, SEA. Beeexincen in the Royal net | A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYERS FROM THE 


with Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Station, in the South Se LITURGY. Arranged for Family Use. By WILLtAM EWART GLADsToN¢E. 
in the Bi: ack Sea, in the Trenches at Sebastopol, &c. &c. By “M ARTELLO Small crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TOWER,” a Naval Officer. With Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. 


when sleain was om the pointof susplanting saison" | A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D., late 


—— Bishop of Chichester. With Selections from his Correspondence. By the Very 
Rev. the Dean of WINCHESTER. With Portraits and other Mustrations. 8vo., 16s Ill 

A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, ‘and Some Notes on ‘A true English Bishop. . . This is the most healthy, interesting, and 
the Ancient Monuments of Central As a a. By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY useful ecclesiastical biography that ‘has come under our notice in recent years. Itls 

ind ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Map and Plans, Seventy-four fitly described by its author as an instructive study of a rarely-gifted mind, singulariy 
Photovravures. Two Cl romolithographs, Four Lithographs, and other Iiustra- rich in variety of interests and stores of knowledge; a personality delightful to 

pee oe i , ‘ - contemplate from its wonderful completeness, and the even balance of all the 


7 1 











— ee elements composing it—physical, moral, and intellectual.” —Daily News. XM 
THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: Studies of the | GHURCH TROUBLES AND COMMON SENSE. A 
Topography of the Byzantine City and Adjacent Objects of Interest. By | Plea for Reason and Responsibility. By the Rev. WILLIAM CARNEG 1E, 

ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Professor of History, Robert College, } M.A. (Oxon.), Rector of Great Witley, Worcestershire, pod of “Some r 

Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 4to., 21s. net. Principles of Religious Education.” Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Ww 

‘ is worthy of the reputation of its author and the richness of its “ His concluding words are that we say to our readers of the whole book pr 

subject, in typography, in scientific illustration and in research it should ‘We only ask for these facts a fair consideration.’ "—Guardian. Ww 


be a te xt-book ali ke for r the traveller, the artist, the archxologist, and the student of —_— 


| « 
ee a ee Sm | HAUNTS AND HOBBIES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


By MARK THORNHILL, Author of “The Adventures of a Magistrate in the *) 


GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus |, jrdin Mosiny.” Large crow hue Si Seborne’ . . . . Hardly a pag fa 


’ a. : . Hardly a page 
B. HvutsH, LL.B. With many Collotype Illustrations. Crown gto., 218. or paragraph can be spared.” —Scotsman. 


“Mr. Huish has gone into the whole subject very fully, and traces the terra- 


Meese Daina © 7 7 7 Mesetier a vers charming os | 1 ead & POLY OF MANY LANDS : an Account of Picka- 


ninnies, Papooses, Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from Personal Observa- 


4 . ' . tion. By (Mrs.) Li OUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of “ When we were Strolling 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By GEORGE Borrow. A Players in the East,” &c. With many Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 
New Editix dited, with Notes and Glossary by ULicK BURKE. With = ; ° book in which all mothers and most wagnen will delight.” —Globe P. 
Two Et chings, a  Pastegn avure, and a Map, in One Volume. Large crown 1 The very entertaining work of a nomadic mother, who has . 
Svo., 6s survey ed childhood from the Tropics to the Pole.” — Times. 





LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY: = Personal | poINT AND PILLOW LAGE: a Short Account of the : 


Account of Naples in the Days of the Plague in 1884. By AXEL MUNTHE. various Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and How to Recognise Them. By 


Second Edition, crown &vo., 6s AM 
~ : S. With Photogravure Frontispi and m< b 
*,*® This remarkable book, which attracted much attention on its first appear- pent h, tc nthe vee at ly on “ed. than Forty other Fac- 


ance, has been some time out of print. This Edition is an entirely new translation “ Altogether a better handbook of lace certainly has not been, and, we think, 
by the Author could not be written, and those who collect lace will find in ‘A. M. S.’s’ book the 


cae ; : most valuable help in naming and dating these specimens.” —Guardian. 
VAGARIES. By Axet Mvuntue, Author of “ Letters ~ 
from a Mourning City,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“ As whimsical as they are charming.”—Spectator OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Its Makers and Marks. By A 


“ From first to last is most pleasant waned Glasgow Herald WiLrReD J. Cripps, C.B. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition (the 


Sixth), with Photogravure of Two Pieces of her Majesty the Queen’s Plate, and 
MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY. (Miss Grant of 


many New Facsimiles of Plate Marks. With Illustrations. &vo., 21s. ~ 
“Probably no one understands more about Old Enylish Plate than Mr. Wilfred T 
— > Cripps % Speake 
‘ Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys -18 : 
ade ee ay" ah. Af, =a ee one ‘The shady ‘dealers in ‘old plate’ hate this book like poison. . . - But 
y ; . ‘ apart from its grea®value asa guide to the collector, it is a most exhaustive hist ory 
ot English plate from its one * wey Chronicle 


THE ART OF DINING. By “ABRAHAM Haywarp. A c 


New, Complete, and Annotated Edition. By CHARLES SAYLE. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., §s. 


, Sj y , ‘Abraham Hayward was a delightful conversationalist - . « « his gossip asto 
MR. GLADSTONE : : a 2 Monograph. By Sir Epw ARD | the great men of the kitchen in days past is very piquant, and he lets us know what 





OUR SEVEN HOMES. Autobiographical Reminis- 


cences of the late Mrs. Kundle Charles, Author of the “Schénberg Cotta 
Family.” Second Edition, with Portraits, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 








HAMILTON, K.C_B Third Impression. Crown 8vo., §s. our fathers and grandfathers ate, and where they ate it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette br 
“ Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from long | “A delighttul little volume, full of fancy and wit, and of the lore of hi 
and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone ; and we may add that nobody could have gourmandise. . . . . Let thediner read the book, and he will like a good dinner 
done it better.” — Times | better."—Army and Navy Gazette. 





TWO BOOKS BEARING ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. E 
THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK, and A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. JUST FUSER. __ 
the Origin of the South African Republics. By the late Hon. HENny CLOETE, THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: the Origin and Early 


Her Majesty's High Commissioner for Natal. Edited by hie Grandson, History of Our Dealings with the Boer Republic. By JOHN MARTINBAC. 


W. Broprick-CLoete, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 
Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. 
‘No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he 


we _ 


should get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand aright | ae . . Invaluable in revealing the inner causes of the 1880-81 war, whilst 
the character of the Boers and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings with | the wealth of documents quoted makes it ‘useful if regarded merely as a book of te 
that people.”—St James's Gazelle. | reference.” —St. James's Budget. 
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